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On Dec. 16* 1903 the daily papers published a cablegram from 
St. Petersburg, stating that the Sea of Azov was disappearing. 
At Taganrog, near the mouth of the Don, which next to Odessa 
was the leading seaport in southern Russia, the waters are said 
to have receded to such an extent that the bed of the sea is 
visible for several versts. Vessels are lying high and dry, and 
the greatest confusion prevails in the harbor. During the storm 
which raged in Baltimore on Oct. 9** and 10 1903 the greater 
part of the water was driven out of the upper harbor by the 
tremendous wind; in spite of the almost phenomenal rainfall 
many vessels were resting on the bottom. In my paper on 
Archeology and Mineralogy (read at the general meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, April 2, 1903)’ 
I mentioned the fact that Major-General Tulloch observed that 
under a strong east wind the shallow waters of Lake Menzaleh 
at the northern entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a distance 
of seven miles. There is therefore no reason for doubting the 
historical character of the passage through the Red Sea. Some 
Israelites may have crossed the former northern end of the Gulf 
of Suez south of Lake Tims4éh which was still connected at that 
time with the Bitter Lakes south of it; but when the Egyptians 


*Read at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New York, 
Dec. 31, 1903. For the abbreviations used in this paper see my Book of Canticles (Chicago, 
1902) p. 17= vol. 18, p. 207 of this JouRNAL. 
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tried to follow them, the wind shifted, and the flood, which had 
been driven away by a strong east wind, or rather southeast 
wind, came back so that, as we read in Exod. 15,1. 21, horses 
and chariots were plunged in the sea. 

In note 17 to the abstract of my paper on Archeology and 
Mineralogy’ I have stated that the late psalm, which is given in 
the Biblical narrative of the passage through the Red Sea as 
Moses’ Song of Triumph, falls into three sections; each section 
comprises three stanzas; each stanza consists of two couplets of 
two Own, 7. e. double-hemistichs;* each hemistich contains 
two beats. This is the same meter which we find e.g. in yy 1. 
4. 16. 137, &c. and in Isaiah’s Parable of the Vineyard.’ 

According to Keil® and Dillmann,* whose arrangement of the 
poem has been adopted by Holzinger’ and Bentsch* in their new 
commentaries on Exodus, published in 1900,’ this triumphal ode 
consists of three sections, preceded by an introductory stanza 
(v. 1°) and a concluding verse (v.18)* viz. i: vv. 2-5 (6 lines); 
—ii: 6-10 (12 lines) ;—iii: 11-17 (18 lines). Dillmann thinks 
that the lines of the first section have five (3+ 2) beats,’ while 
the other two sections as well as the introductory and the con- 
cluding lines have four (2+2) beats. These statements are 
repeated, without any modifications, in the new edition of Dill- 
mann’s commentary edited by Ryssel (Leipzig, 1897). Accord- 
ing to Strack” the first stanza (vv. 2-5) consists of 6 lines, each 
containing five or six words ; the second stanza (vv. 6-10) consists 
of 12 lines, each containing four words; the third (vv. 11-17) 
consists of 18 lines the majority of which contain four words. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the number of words is entirely 
irrelevant; the meter depends on the number of beats, not on the 
number of words. The time of a musical bar remains the same, 
no matter whether it consists of 2 half-notes, or 4 quarter-notes, 
or 64 sixty-fourth notes, &c. The ‘impressive brevity’ of v. 14# 
is according to Strack (op. cit., p. 210, note w) an intentional 
departure from the metrical scheme. 

A division into three sections (vv. 1-3; 4-11; 12-18) was 
also advocated, as early as 1857, by the author of the first 
edition of Dillmann’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, 


* Budde’s objections to my explanation of the term bw. in Theol. Literatur-Zeitung, 
Jan. 23, 1904, col. 42, are not valid; cf. Delitzsch, HW 431>, AL‘ 1758. Heb. bon cannot 
denote a verse of three hemistichs, but only one of two equal parts or halves. See also 
Guyard, Notes de lexicographie assyrienne (Paris, 1878) § 78. 
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August Knobel. Ewald," on the other hand, arranged the verses 
in four” groups (1-5; 6-10; 11-13; 14-17); and Ley," in five 
(2-5; 6-8; 9-11; 12-15; 16-18). Ernst Meier” gave a trans- 
lation of this ode in six stanzas, each containing 12 lines; but 
his stichic arrangement is rather peculiar: e. g. v. 17 is printed 
in 10 lines! Bickell” arranges this song in eight stanzas, each 
stanza comprising six hemistichs; the first two hemistichs, 
Bickell thinks, were repeated at the end of each stanza as refrain. 
According to Reuss” this poem consists of 10 six-line stanzas 
with a brief introductory pzan and a concluding verse. Perles” 
divided the text into three stanzas (1-6; 7-11; 12-16) and a 
concluding tetrastich (vv. 17. 18), each stanza consisting of 
10+2 lines; but as Bentsch remarks (p. 130), vv. 6 and 7 
cannot be assigned to different stanzas. Nor is it necessary to 
suppose that this psalm was intended for different choirs (so 
Zenner™ and Perles®). In Kautzsch’s Textbibel (1899) there is 
but one blank line in the whole poem, viz. before v. 6; in the 
Revised Version there is no break at all.” 

Nor is there any sectional division in Sievers’™” arrangement 
of this poem. The blank lines before vv. 3 and 9 are due to 
typographical awkwardness.* Sievers thinks, however, that vv. 
1-13 may be old, while vv. 14-18 may have been added by a 
later writer (cf. Beentsch, op. cit., p. xi). According to Sievers 
the majority of the hemistichs in vv. 14-17 seem to have had 
originally three+ beats. In v. 17 Sievers cancels VayWM and 
rit” at the end of the second line. He is also inclined to 
eliminate IMB) and jAN> at the end of the two double-hemi- 
stichs of v. 16, and "258 in the last but one line of this psalm. 
These excisions, however, are gratuitous. I believe, with Cor- 
nill,” that the whole poem is by one author. Ifa later poet had 
added a stanza, he would have endeavored to imitate the meter 
of the old song. Sievers’ theory is just as untenable as Driver’s 
opinion that the greater part of the song is probably Mosaic, and 
the expansion limited to the closing verses.” The song cannot 
have been incorporated in the Ephraimitic Document (E) from 
a collection of national poems ;* the general style is not antique. 

*We find the same clumsiness very frequently in Jensen’s translations in Schrader’s 


KB; in KB6, i76 e. g. the misleading blank lines after ll. 170. 186. 194 might have been easily 
avoided by placing [stiers in 1, 187 at the end of the preceding line, &c. 


+ Cf. Josephus, Ant., ii, 16, 4 quoted in Ed. Konig’s Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik (Leipzig, 
1900) p. 341, ll. 13. 21. 
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The poera is different from the Song of Deborah,” David’s Dirge,” 
and other old songs in the historical books;” it is evidently a 
late psalm* incorporated in the Pentateuch just as the late psalm 
commonly known as the Song of Hannah (which probably refers 
to Jehoiachin)” was inserted in the Books of Samuel. Moses’ 
Song of Triumph seems to be a post-Exilic liturgical hymn for 
the Passover, celebrating Juvu’s glorious deeds in times of yore. 

According to Strack” the language and the contents of the 
first two stanzas are very old, and there is nothing which mili- 
tates against the belief that they were written immediately after 
the event described therein. Verses 12—17, on the other hand, 
were written after the Conquest of Canaan; but the whole song 
is not later than the times of David (about 1000 B.c.). Simi- 
larly Reuss" considers this ode to be one of the oldest monu- 
ments of Hebrew literature, though not pre-Solomonic (about 
950 B.c.). It is possible that this song is a later expansion 
of an ancient theme contained in v. 1° (cf. v. 21), not in vv. 
1-10 (Strack”) or vv. 1°-3 (Ewald,” Dillmann,” Delitzsch”). 
Duhm remarks in his article on Poetical Literature in Cheyne- 
Black’s EB 3792” that the opening couplet may be attributed to 
Miriam,* whilst vv. 2-19 are certainly a late artificial production, 
According to Bender,’ however, v. 1> does not represent an 
antique nucleus (J. c., pp. 11. 45); but his argument (p. 8) that 
this whole psalm is Messianic” is not valid. The opening couplet 
may be Mosaic even if all the subsequent lines be Messianic and 
post-Exilic. 

The verb V2" fo throw in y. 1° is no Aramaism. We might 
just as well say that fremd in Chaucer is a Germanism (contrast 
Ed. Konig, Einleitung in das AT, p. 425, 1.5). Several words 
which are common in Aramaic are archaic (and poetic) in 

* Miriam, the Hebrew prototype of the name Mary, might be interpreted to mean 
‘ Milker,’ just as some comparative philologians supposed that the Indo-European word for 


‘daughter’ meant originally ‘mut-er’; cf. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urge- 
schichte (Jona, 1890) p. 196. In Arabic, mari means ‘to stroke the udder of a camel so that 


it gives an abundance of milk’ (jou ae ——_ {ot by xsl sy): 


cf. the name %& Le - Miriam is generally supposed to mean ‘Star of the Sea.’ But stella 


maris is a corruption of stilla maris ‘drop of the sea’ (py). This is one of the impos- 
sible etymologies given in St. Jerome’s Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum; see 
Onomastica sacra, ed. Lagarde (Gdttingen, 1887) p. 41, 14, 8. Modern Biblical scholars 
generally believe that Miriam means either ‘rebellious’ ("%Q) or ‘fat’ (NA); cf. 
Cheyne-Black’s EB 2953 and TLZ 21, 36. For Mapropz = D2" cf. XVIENT1L &c., and 
Syriac bar ‘son’ for bir, &c. See this JOURNAL, 1, 224,n.5. All etymologies of ancient 
names are, of course, very uncertain. 
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Hebrew, e. g. MR, 52, TIN, MN, NM (Gesenius-Kautzsch, 
§ 2,8; of. Ed. Konig, Stilistik, p. 282). It is true that Rashi 
refers for "7" in v. 1 to the Aramaic "4" in Dan. 3,21, but 
this verb is found also in Assyrian (just as urxu=M"8, &c.). 
In the cuneiform texts ramfi means, as a rule, ‘to establish 
one’s residence, to take up one’s habitation,’ but the original 
meaning is ‘to pitch a tent;’ cf. xpnrida BadddeoOa, fundamenta 
jacere. We speak not only of pitching a tent or camp, but also 
of pitching (7. e. throwing) a ball or a dart, just as 772" means 


in Jer. 4,29 (mup i721) ‘to pitch a dart’ (Ce Coad wget s*)) 
or ‘to shoot with the bow;’* cf. Ma” Gen. 21,20, also n°a" 
Jer. 50,29, 7. e. BD" (M D°D7).” In the bilingual incantation 
K 4872+Rm 110” we find Assyr. rami” with the meaning 
‘to throw down.’ We read there (v R 50, 468; cf. 1. 56*): 3a 
ekimmu® limnu ina mf3i irmfSu ‘whom the evil spirit 
threw down at night’ (Sumer. gal gigim gulgal-e gi ban- 
da-ria). The preceding line is 8a alt limnu ina ma’@lisu 
iktumusSu ‘whom the evil Ali“ overpowered on his bed’ 
(Sumer. gal Alal gul-gal-e ki-n& na-3in-dula) and the 
following line: 8a gallfit rabfi inaruS ‘whom the great 
Galla“ slew’® ( lak cf. post-Biblical "M2 ‘to stab’). Heb. 
ma" ‘to throw down’ is therefore no Aramaism.“ 

We must also bear in mind that the opening couplet contains 
no reference to Pharaoh and his host. The second line is not, 
os nt Peay ri9"8 Pharaoh and his host He cast in the sea 
(v. 4) but D3 MAN Aa OS Both horses and chariots He 


plunged in the sea (for 271 instead of M 22 see below, 
p. 158). The passage of a portion of the Israelites through the 
former northern end of the Gulf of Suez and the submersion of 
some Egyptian chariots, alluded to in the antique nucleus of the 
Song of the Sea,“ may be historical. 

But Bender has shown conclusively that the language of the 
the subsequent lines of Moses’ Song of Triumph is not antique 
but late. The alleged archaisms are artificial. The suffix 7a" 
e. g. is found in the latest psalms, e. g. in ~ 2 which commemo- 
rates the coronation (104 B. co.) of Aristobulus as the first Has- 
monean King of the Jews.” On p. 47 of his paper’ Bender 
advances the conjecture that Moses’ Song of Triumph may have 
been composed about 450 B.c. But it is quite possible that it is 
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a century later, it may have been inserted long after the comple- 
tion of the Pentateuch.” It is certainly a mistake to suppose 
with Bentsch (op. cit., p. 129; contrast ibid., p. lxi) that Josh. 
2,9» and 24 (cf. also Deut. 2,25) allude to vv. 15". 168 of Moses’ 
Song of Triumph; the clause 23 "20" bo 1903 in v. 15 is 
evidently a gloss derived from the passages in Josh. Nor does 
Neh. 9,11 presuppose the existence of the Song of the Sea ;* if 
Ezra’s confession of sins contained an allusion to that poem 
we should expect DMN D2 MESS TDS instead of MN’ 
DY OM2 JN a> Mow. MsSwh OE: or Th OST 
DIN OMS TSN WS mdw<«22; or at least M7 OST 
pevas D3 O'S (or mn"). Neh. 9,11 shows only that the 
traditional narrative of the passage through the Red Sea was 
known at the time of Ezra, but not that our Song of the Sea“ 
existed at that period.” 

As stated above, the original text of this psalm consists of 
86 pwn. Ml is divided into 18 verses, but the traditional verse- 
division is not good. Each of the 18 verses ought to contain a 
couplet of two p-Sw or four hemistichs; but several of the M 
verses represent but one 5wya, e.g. vv. 3.5. 12.18. Verses 9. 
11. 17, on the other hand, contain three D°5w; and unless we 
relegate v. 16° (gloss +) to the margin, this verse would contain 
four ow. In the same way v. 9 contains four Dwi if we 
insert the line: J will never turn back until they are destroyed. 

The stichic arrangement in # is nearly correct,“ certainly 
more correct than it is in the Song of Hannah.“ Each Mx” 
represents a wid, except “as ("7R) WTTIN) “ONT 
WargaAN) (v. 24) and (v. 84) WEP = Ort (7975) a 
(o°-a53) nann where the two hemistichs of the nwa are 
separated by a (12"29.” On the other hand there ought to be 
a y7a5 between vv. 4 and 5. 

The text is, on the whole, well preserved, which is no doubt 
due to the fact that this psalm was incorporated in the Penta- 
teuch. There are comparatively few corruptions, transpositions, 
and scribal expansions. The principal alterations are recorded 
in the subjoined Critical Remarks. 

I disagree with Sievers,” not only in the strophic arrange- 
ment, but also in the vocalization and accentuation of a number 


of words.” 
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Tue Sone or THE Sea.“ 


15, 1 Then Moses and the Israelites sang to JHVH this song as follows: 


A. i To Juvu I sing, 
Both horses and ‘chariots’ 


2{tMy Helpé He became, 
Him praise I as my God, 
ii 3 5A man of warfare, 
4 «The king™ and his army 
His choicest charioteers * 
5 Engulfed by the Ocean, 
iii 11 Who is like unto Thee, 
Who is like unto Thee 


Appalling in exploits, 
12 Thy hand® Thou extendedst, 


B.iv 6 Thy right hand, O Juvu, 
Thy right hand, O Juva, 


7 The might of Thy majesty ” 
Thy wrath, if Thou vent it, 
v 9 The foeman had boasted, 
Divide up the spoil, 
I will draw my sword, 
‘T will not turn back 
vi 8 The blasts of Thy nostrils 


Arresting the currents,” 


10 Again blew Thy blast :* 
Like lead they descended 


of majesty is He; 
He plunged in the sea. 


{‘my’ song is JaH;} 
exalt as ymy Father. 
JHvH His name is, 
He cast* in the sea; 
were whelmed in the Red Sea, 
they sank in the deep.¢ 
JHVH, among gods ? 
in might, of the ‘deities’? 


and marvelous deeds, 
and Hades devoured them. 


has shown mighty vigor, 
can shatter the foeman. 


subdues Thine opponents, 
consumes them like stubble. 

I will chase and overtake them, 
wreak vengeance upon them, 
my hand shall uproot them, 
until they are destroyed.’ 

piled up the waters, 


congealing the Ocean.® [+] 


the sea straight engulfed them ; 
in waters stupendous. 





(a) 15, l saying (8) 2 my Strength 
(¢) 5 like a stone 


(«) 16e-h Until passed over 
Until passed over 


(n) 8 (so that they stood) like a wall 


Thy people, O Juvx, 
the people Thou acquiredst 


(y) theGod of (6) 3JHvH (e) 4 the chariots of 


(@) in the heart of the sea 





C. vii 


viii 
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13 Thy goodness has guided” Thy people thus rescued, 
By strength Thou hast led them __to Thy holy homestead ;** 
14 It was heard by the nations all quaking ‘and quivering,’ 
And shuddering seized on the men of Philistia. 
15 Then stricken with terror were rulers of Edom, 
The mighty of Moab” were seized with sore trembling.« 
16 Affright and great panic straightway fell upon them 
Made still as a stone™ by strength of Thine arm ] 


17 Thoubroughtestandsettestthem on the hill of Thy heritage," 


The place Thou hast chosen to dwell in, O Juvu. 
In the Temple, O ‘ Juv,’ which Thy hands established, 
18 ‘Thou’ has‘t’ dominion for ever and ever.** 





(x) 15 all the dwellers of Canaan melted away (in fear) 


Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Text. 


V. 1—ffl 79x5 is a variant to the preceding aN. We must 
read either 973" or "72N5; cf. Crit. Notes on Daniel (SBOT) p. 16, 1.39. 

For ffl 93577 TID read 355 OND (cf. Sievers,” p. 408, n. 1) fol- 
lowing && tmrmov xai dvaBaryny, SH (mds %) Lasse bumoms; 3 equum 
et ascensorem, that is, ‘horse and charioteer’ (Assyr. mfrnisqu u 
rakibu; see Beitr. z. Assyr. 4, 586, n. *); Strack, correctly, Ross und 
Fahrer. Even at the risk of being included by Beentsch® among those 
who know nothing of poetry I venture to assert that rider can here only 
mean ‘charioteer,’ not ‘horseman’ (Holzinger, Beentsch, Bender). Ross 
und Reiter is undoubtedly more poetic in German owing to the allitera- 
tion and other poetic associations ; but so far as the poetry of the Hebrew 
original is concerned, it does not make any difference whether we take 
555 to mean ‘riding on horseback’ or ‘riding in a chariot.’ Bender 
(p. 11) states that [35°75 OO proves that this line cannot have been 
written by an eye-witness; the ancient Egyptians had no horsemen. 
But in the first place, ffl reads 3574, not [25975 (Bender, p. 4, 1. 5); 
moreover, the final \ of the suffix may be due to dittography of the 
initial = of F772" (cf. the remarks on fl IN for TIN, below, n. 57 
and Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 199, 1. 27; finally, we must read, not 
5557 but S555 OC, 7. e., ‘horse(s) and chariot(s),’ cf. 14,9; Deut. 11, 
4; Is, 48,17; y 76,7; see also Deut. 20,1; Josh. 11,4; 1K 20,1. 21.25; 
2 K 2,11; 5,9; 6,14. 17; 7,6. 14; 10,2; Is. 66,20; Jer. 46,9; 50,37; 
y 20,8; Cant, 1,9, and Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 206, 1.38; p. 211, 
1.52; p. 214,1.2. In Die Schriften des AT, neu tibersetzt von Augusti 
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und De Wette, 1 (Heidelberg, 1809) p. 146, this line is correctly trans- 
lated: Rosse und Wagen stiirzt’ er ins Meer. The rendering dpya is also 
found in the margin of a & MS; cf. Field ad loc. 

For F770" (S «si, S41 |,-«) see above, p. 153. According to Clement 
of Alexandria (200 a. v.) fl O° 172" must be interpreted allegorically 
(cis ras Koopixas dragias droBadwv); see Diestel, Geschichte des AT (Jena, 
1869) p. 56. 

V. 2.—The first line of v. 2 is quoted in Is. 12,2 and in y 118,14; 
and the second line, with some modifications, in y 118,28. The psalm 
of thanksgiving in Is. 12 is very late,* y 118 also is Maccabean.” For 
the psalm in Is. 12 cf. Lagarde’s remarks in his Semitica, 1 (Godttingen, 
1878) 28. According to Lagarde the four songs attributed in the Canon 
to Moses are all by the same author. This hypothesis was advanced by 
Lagarde as early as 1847; cf. his Symmicta, 1 (Géttingen, 1877) 111. 

The 5 consecutive in ffl "77" is unintelligible unless we transpose 
the two hemistichs ; cf. Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282, 1.4. Sub- 
ject of "7" is, of course, 74", not M727, even if we adhere to the 
received text; contrast Gunkel apud Sievers, p. 577, below. Transposi- 
tion of the two hemistichs is also preferable in y 118, 14. 

ffl “yy is a variant to the preceding ffl =yi">. Sievers, on the 
other hand, cancels ffl M7727. 

For ffl m7 read "M7727 (so Oort). Vogel in Grotius’ Annota- 
tiones in Vetus Testamentum 1 (Halle, 1775) says: Mat dictum pro 
"M727... . canticum meum, de quo gloriari soleo. Cf. also J. D. 
Michaelis’ Neue Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek, 3 (Géttingen, 
1787) 195. The omission of the final " may be due to haplography, but 
cf. Noldeke, Syr. Gr., § 50, B, and man for "MAN, na for "M30; 


noma for "nm (pw 16,2. 5. 6) &ec.” Krochmal’s emendation “nD, 
adopted by Gratz,” is unnecessary; nor need we read mn ="n"23 


in y 118,14 (against Duhm). It is true that Duhm proposes to substi- 
tute in Jer. 17,14 GMX "Mdm “> for M FAMN "NSM 75; but in 
y 22,14 we must read: 72 Sanu Mian awh wp Amy 
(haplography); see n. 17 to my paper on David’s Dirge, cited below, n. 9, 
and for 72 cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 119, 1; contrast vol. 19 of this 
JouRNAL, p. 136, 1.16. Gunkel in Sievers, p. 577, proposes to read "FY 
“Mom (without =") following & BonOds xail oxeracris (SH Lass) 
éyévero por eis owrnpiav, but this change is unnecessary. 

For the drag Aeydouevov WN) of ffl (S omamnalo, E WAM :) 
Gratz*’ and Mayer Lambert (see ZAT 23,16, n. 1) propose to read 
IN (cf. Y 118,28). I should prefer to transpose the 3, thus read- 


ing WIN" 

For ff - cf. Crit. Notes on Jeremiah (SBOT) p. 44, 1. 28 and Jas- 
trow, ZAT 16,6; also Haupt, Canticles (Chicago, 1902) pp. 16 and 74 
(= 18, 206; 19, 20 of this Journat). Sievers reads 77" instead of fq". 

"5x before "3N is not construct state (cf. Exod. 3,6; 18,4) but 
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a misplaced variant to "5x in the first hemistich. In ¥ 118,28 "3 has 
dropped out, which may be due to haplography; the original text may 


have been 72727°N1"2 RvR ("=4, 2="). For God as Father of 
His people see Deut. 32,6; Jer. 3,19; 31,9; Is. 63,16; 64,7; Mal. 1,6; 
2,10; cf. Exod. 4,22 and W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
new edition (London, 1894) p. 41. In the cuneiform texts gods are often 
addressed as Father; see Delitzsch, AW 19,3; HW 3,4; KAT’, 608. 
Sievers proposes to read "3 5x and WW2777N, but on p. 577 he 
mentions Gunkel’s suggestion that "45x should be canceled. 

V. 3—Omit 7" at the beginning of this verse (so, too, Gunkel 
apud Sievers, p.577); -ramdia ww (= MDI v 24,8; 80, too, Samar. 
in the present passage) is subject of (J"" in the second hemistich of v. 4. 
The PIOD HO at the end of v. 3 should be canceled. For the omission 
of sty" cf. my remarks on the excision of O'75x in w 45 on p. 135, 
below, of vol. 19 of this Journat. In the same way we must cancel 
may" in y 110, 2. 4,° &. 

V. 4—Not ma 55° is a subsequent addition derived from 14,4 


it 


(Sievers) but #1 min577. 

For www see my paper in Beitr. z. Assyr. 4, 586, 1. 37; cf. Crit. 
Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 1138, 1. 27. ‘asin remarks on the transla- 
tion of 3, principes ejus (AV, his chosen masters) = ffl 4% wow : Eos 
intelligi quos Romanae historiae posterioris aevi vocant protectores, 
apparet collatis locis 2 Reg. 7,2 et 9,25; sed cur a ternario numero 
illis nomen? Origenes inde id ortum censet, quod illorum locorum 
reges in curribus praelia inirent. Hrant autem in curru rex, auriga, 
et protector ; contrast the English translation of Joshua (SBOT) p. 91, 
1, 26. fit wow in the present passage has the meaning dpparnAdrys 


G émA€xrovs dvaBaras tpirraras is a 





(including Solexor Kai mapaBarat). 
doublet; $4 Joe edad (Last = Lan), Bender is undoubtedly 
right in stating (p. 19) that the term wow would not have been used by 
an eye-witness ; but this does not apply to 3574 O10 v. 1. 

For the names =P O"D" and Red Sea see my remarks in JHUC, 
No. 163, p. 52. According to Sayce, The Early History of the Hebrews 
(London, 1897) p. 182 the > O"" was not the Gulf of Akaba; contrast 


Winckler, Geschichte Israel’s, 2 (Leipzig, 1900) 92 and in Helmolt’s 
Weltgeschichte, 3 (Leipzig, 1901) 189; see also Carl Niebuhr, Geschichte 
des ebrdischen Zeitalters, 1 (Leipzig, 1894) 239 ff. and 326, and in 


Helmolt, op. cit., 614. 
V. 5.—f mipmn is pluralis amplificativus; cf. Crit. Notes on 


Kings (SBOT) p. 295, |. 3. 
For fi Ward =" read, with Sievers, Kom) or pyoS" (3 Lsconz 


el eats). OG mévrw exdAvpev abrovs seems to have read ‘j "OD" (Samar. 
wee") cf. ZAT 23, 19, below. ° 
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fH jonni is correctly canceled by Sievers ; it is scribal expansion 
based on MD WS, v. 10; it may be derived from Neh. $,11; see above, 
p. 154 and below, p. 162, ad v. 8. 
| V. 11.— Verses 11. 12 must be inserted after v. 5. 
According to Rosenmiiller’ fi WIPs “INI magnificus in sanc- 
titate=insigni sanctitate praeditus. Reuss (AT 3, 338, n. 1)" says, 
wp is here the awe-inspiring majesty of God. But we must read, 


following G Sedogacpevos ev dyios, D'w7p2 (E wavy; h°7n: Akh: 


Aow-At : P8.A3:, SH bapns 24809) i. e., among the deities, the 
divinities worshiped by the heathen; cf. Wellhausen’s notes on yw 29 
and 58 in the English translation of the Psalms (SBOT) p. 176, 1. 36; p. 
187, 1. 31, and Driver ad Deut. 4,19. fl “oTpa™ “N32 Sip “a= 
DVTONA TVD PR (y 86,8) or DYTON 5757 NITNT: of. ¥ 89, 
8.6; Job 5,1; 15,5; Zech. 14,5; yw 16,3.” 

For ntsn laudes see yy 9,15; 78,4; Is. 60,6; 63,7. G Gav- 
paords év Sofas, the Graecus Venetus, ed. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1875) 
renders doBepos rovs aivovs. 

It is not necessary to read MINDD? instead of MA dp. Perles’ 
f conjecture (p. 110, n. 4)'* that the line NOE rmey nen in ae (cf. 
abby ND yY 66,5) represents a subsequent “insertion is gratuitous. 

V. 12.— fa yx refers here to the nether world; cf. yrN> Eccl. 
3, 21 (which is not a gloss to the preceding jj) and Gunkel, Schép- 
Sung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895) p. 18, n. 1. Assyr. ergitu™ often 
has this special meaning; it is synonymous with bit mfti and 
naqbaru (="3'pa for fl "37% 1 K 2,34; cf. my remarks in 
SBOT ad loc.); see HW 1374, 3; KAT*, 636; ASKT 23, 468, also the 
twelfth tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic, col. ii, ll. 24 ff. (KB 6, 
258) and Istar’s Descent to Hades, rev., 1. 5 (KB 6,86). V. 12 certainly 
does not allude to the fate of Korah and his followers (Num. 16, 32) as 
Holzinger supposes. 

V. 6.—V. 6 resumes 75°79" of the first hemistich in v. 12. 

For the Chireg compaginis in fl >a "IN? cf. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, § 90, 1. The final *, however, seems to me doubtful; in the 
fourth hemistich of v. 11, where it would be just as appropriate, we do 
not find it. We must read, following G& deddgacra, FIND as verbal 
predicate to 2"; coordinated to W7""2’"M in the fourth hemistich. 
This emendation is also reeommended by Bender (ZAT 23, 23). 8 ""7N3 
would have to be taken as apposition to 7". J. D. Michaelis thus 
translated: Thy right hand, O Juvu, Thou Mighty One (so, too, Dillmann 
and Holzinger). Rosenmiiller’ says, """N3 est ad Jovam referendum ; 
nam 7270" est nomen feminei generis. 

For fil yon, which is half Hebrew, half Aramaic, we must read 


yr. The cuneiform raxacu ‘to shatter’ = =o" in the Amarna 
Letters (KAT", 653) is imaginary; see HW 617». 
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V. 7.—Griatz™” proposes to read V"5M instead of fl O77M; but 
this conjecture is gratuitous. It is not impossible that Gratz intended 
to substitute yen for fi youn (v. 6). 

Nor is it necessary to suppose that the wrath of Juvu is personified 
either in the present passage or in Ezek. 7,3 (against Reuss, AT 3, 337, 
n. 3). 

a 9.— V. 9 must be placed before v. 8; vv. 8 and 10 go together. 

We must insert a fourth 5% in v. 9, perhaps “") ATOR RO 
pmibs; cf. ¥ 18,38. We might also read Syn Nd5, referring to the 
sword, i. ¢., it shall not be sheathed; ef. Ezek. 21,10 and IND an 
op" Son's in David’s Dirge.” We could also supply, following 
y 9, 16, paw mmx Ds5 VATSRN. 

Vv. 8.— fA sD in the third hemistich, and p55 (= Assyr. 
ina libbi tamdi)* in the fourth hemistich are scribal expansions. 
They are correctly canceled by Sievers, but Gunkel (ibid., p. 577, below) 
prefers the received text; so, too, in v.16>. ffl 5 V7a> is derived from 
y 78,13, just as fil JaN"5 at the end of v. 5 is derived from Neh. 
9,11. In y 33,7 we must read 25 instead of fil "DD, following & 
ws doxov, & Lope yl, TF NPT 7 "1, 3 quasi in utre, E naw: He: 
(but Saadya, dg bl, which is not miswritten for bis; cf. below, 
n. 58 

rg misplaced gloss to the second line of v.8 is preserved in the 
second half of v. 16, Mp. +--+. Var =2a7°""49, which is out of place 
in v.16. fl “233° refers to the passage through the Red Sea, not to 
the invasion of Palestine; the Canaanites did not witness the passage 
through the Red Sea. For misplaced additions in OT cf. Rost’s remarks 
in Peiser’s OLZ 6, 403 and 443. 

V.10.—For 355 see my Prol. to a Comp. Assyr. Gr. (JAOS 13, 
cecliv) p. lii and Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT) p. 53, 1. 3; contrast KB 
6, 485. 

For M75 > Knobel referred to Iliad 24, 80: 7 de (“Ipis) podvBdaivy 
ixéAn és Bvovdy dpovcev. 

If #€ O°"""N were subject of the clause (so K. W. Justi, National- 
gesiinge der Hebraer, 1803) we should expect: M7DWD OM IN YSy 
p22. | ! | 

'V. 14.—After Tg add wIN; cf. ¥ 77,19; also Joel 2,10; 
Is. 14,16; Job 39, 24; and Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Parono- 
masia (Baltimore, 1894) p. 31. 

V. 15.—Siegfried-Stade and W. Robertson Smith read "BON for fi 
"BIDN (Gen. 36,15). The Graec. Ven. renders of yiAtapxor. 

#4 ~5°~% is not an intentional alteration for "Sx ‘gods’ (so Geiger, 
vaamne 293). 


*See Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT) p. 58, 1. 2. 
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fA 535 "a" $5 ‘sno is an illustrative quotation from Josh. 
2,9. 24; cf. the remarks on 33™4%25 inv. 8. For illustrative quotations 
see the abstract of my paper Erlauternde Citate im AT in the Proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth Congress of Orientalists, held at Hamburg, 1902. 

V. 16.—It is unnecessary to read "5p or ‘além (Sievers). 

For fi 2732 we may point 2742 (cf. Num. 14,19; y 79,11, and 


Gesenius- Routesch, § 132, c) but £8 Soa is more poetic and rhythmi- 
cally preferable. 

For the second half of v. 16 see above, on v. 8. 

Zenner” proposes to read “9 instead of ff 4y; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Job (SBOT) p. 28, ad 1, 23. 

V.17.—For ff Wax"aM ‘Thou broughtest them’ (preterit) cf. 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Hiob (Leipzig, 1902) p. 140, ad v. 3, and the foot- 
note at the end of § 87 of his Assyr. Gr. (Berlin, 1889), also my paper 
The Oldest Semitic Verb-form in JRAS 10, 244-252 (London, 1878) and 
n. 23 to my Prol. to a Comp. Assyr. Gr. (JAOS 13, cclxiii). 

Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels (Berlin, 1878) p. 22, n. 1, seems to 
think that the third Sw of this verse is a subsequent explanatory 
gloss (so, too, Prolegomena, 1883, p. 23; third ed., 1886, p. 23; fourth 
ed., 1895, p. 22). The ‘hill of Thy heritage’ (cf. py 78, 54) does not refer 
to the hills of Canaan (so Aben Ezra, Rosenmiiller, Knobel, Ewald, 
Wellhausen, Dillmann-Ryssel, Strack, Beentsch; cf. Deut. 3, 25; Is. 14, 
25; Ezek. 6,2; 19,9; 1 K 20, 23) but to Mount Zion (so, correctly, Keil*); 
Zion and the district around it was the heritage of the chosen people 
after the return from the Exile; cf. Holzinger ad loc. See also Kuenen, 
EHinleitung, 1 (Leipzig, 1885) 228; English edition: Kuenen, The Hexa- 
teuch (London, 1886) p. 239. 

fH "35N in the fifth hemistich is Qeré for FY"; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT) p. 43, ll. 13. 46; p. 168, 1. 44; p. 211, 1.43. Several Heb. 
MSS and Samar. read #7". 

For fil ~o mm" we must read qpan MMs - This last line, of 


course, may have been often quoted in the ‘form 7 po> po mi. 


Notes. 


(1) See the abstract in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars 
(JHUC) No. 163, p. 52>. 

(2) See vol. 19 of this Journat, pp. 131 and 195. For y 16 see below, 
n. 60. Hubert Grimme’s statement in his Psalmenprobieme (Freiburg, 
Switzerland, 1902) p. 141 that hemistichs with two beats are older* than 
hemistichs with three beats is certainly erroneous: stanzas iii-v of 
David’s Dirge (see below, n. 9) are triplets with two beats in each hemi- 
stich, but the first two stanzas and the last two stanzas of that ancient 
elegy have three beats in each hemistich. We find the same combina- 
tion of double-hemistichs with 2+2 and 3+3 beats in the Song of 
Lamech (Gen. 4, 23. 24) which must be arranged as follows: 


* Cf. J. Ley’s Leitfaden der Metrik der hebrdischen Poesie (Halle, 1887) p. 14, 1. 
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“Sp paw Mex mp 23 
“TON TINT a> we 


POEM TO WEES “NIT wR 
(yaw) Dyaw Pa = pp"op? onwaws> 24 


23 O Adah and Zillah, attend to my voice! 
Ye wives of Lamech, give ear to my utterance: 


A man, if they hurt us,f weft slay; a boy, if they scratch us,f (we kill). 
24 If sevenfold Cain be avenged, then seventy-sevenfold, Lamech.* 


t Lit., me. t Lit., I. 


This song does not consist of three distichs (so Von Bohlen, Ley, Keil,* 
Heilprin,” Palm,” Delitzsch,” Dillmann, Strack,’ Spurrell, Kautzsch, 
Gunkel, Sievers)” but of two couplets; contrast Ley, Grundziige, p. 248 
(Metr. Formen, p. 140)"* and Ed. Kénig’s Stilistik (Leipzig, 1900) p. 334, 
1.18. The ne in ffl is not good: the piop Ho should be 
after "M72N. MM Op" (not =) Budde, Gunkel) is unaccented, and 


“nan and ores | have two beats (cf. pnsvwia3 in the Song of the 
Well, below, n. 21); ‘see my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) 
p. 279, 1. 5, and p. 284, 1. 42; ef. also 5 "dy yiadg-™ 7 in the first 
hemistich of the last stanza of David’s Dirge (ace allow, nn. 9 and 26, 
also vol. 19 of this Journat, p. 138, n. 23) and msp-oT™ yons Nom™D 


and mM bs TT I mss" sen in Is. 28, 28. 29 (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Circulars, No. 163, p. 898, n.§; cf. also AIM IN" oD wRTTyN 
and uO 2729 in the last two lines of y 110 (see below, n. 45). 


For the correct interpretation of the Song of Lamech see Cheyne-Black’s 
EB 626, n. 2, and Holzinger ad loc. Lamech and Cain represent tribes, 
not individuals. The Lamechites guard their tribal honor still more 
jealously than do the Cainites. If a Cainite is slain, seven fellow- 
tribesmen of the slayer will be slain to avenge his blood; a Lamechite, 
however, is not avenged sevenfold, but seventy-sevenfold. Even 2 
wound inflicted on a Lamechite is punished by the death of a fellow- 
tribesman of the offender, and a boy of the hostile tribe must pay with 
his life for the slightest scratch received by a Lamechite. They accept 
no bloodwite or wergild. 

(8) C. F. Keil, Genesis und Exodus* (Leipzig, 1878) p. 458. 

(4) A. Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus? (Leipzig, 1880) p. 153. 

(5) H. Holzinger, Exodus (Tiibingen, 1900) p. 49. 

(6) B. Beentsch, Hxodus und Leviticus (Gottingen, 1900) p. 131; cf. 
Bentsch’s Hinleitung zu Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri (1903) p. 1xi. 

(7) See also Adolf Bender, Das Lied Exodus xv in Stade’s ZAT 23 
(1903) p. 22. 


























———— 
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(8) Keil does not separate v. 18 as Abgesang from the preceding 
lines. Nor is v. 1> an introductory couplet (Aufgesang): v. 1» and 2 go 
together ; the introductory stanza consists of four double-hemistichs. 

(9) These pentapodies (Sievers: Féinfer) are generally called 2p 
verses (cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 2, r); but this name is a misnomer; see 
my remarks on David’s Dirge, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 
163, p. 54 and cf. my reconstruction of the Song of Derision upon Sen- 
nacherib in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 278. Ley, Grundzitige (see 
below, n. 14) pp. 52. 234, termed the so-called F[3"p verses: elegiac 
pentameters. 

(10) H. L. Strack, Die Biicher, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus und 
Numeri (Munich, 1894) p. 213, iv. 

(11) H. Ewald, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, part 1, first half? 
(Gottingen, 1866) p. 173. According to Ewald there is a lacuna of six 
lines between vy. 12 and 13; he rightly felt that v. 13 was not the sequel 
of v.12. But there is no gap of six lines in the poem; only one line has 
dropped out at the end of v. 9. 

(12) In Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1858) p. 128 the lines 
are arranged in four sections, but the division is different: 1-3; 4-8; 
9-13; 14-18. 

(13) This arrangement was adopted by Aug. Palm in his Alt- 
Hebrdische Lieder (Zurich, 1881) p.17._ Palm gives some rather strange 
translations; he renders e. g. jan" Va> noxz22"—" (v. 5): sie stiegen 
in die brausende Tiefe wie ein Stein. 

(14) Julius Ley, Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- und Strophen- 
baues in der hebrdischen Poesie (Halle, 1875) p. 212. In Die metrischen 
Formen der hebriischen Poesie (Leipzig, 1866) he believed that the first 
two stanzas consisted of vv. 1-3 and 4-8. 

(15) Ernst Meier, Die poetischen Biicher des AT (Stuttgart, 1850) p. 6. 

(16) Gustav Bickell, Dichtungen der Hebréer, 1,7 (Innsbruck, 1882); 
cf. his Carmina Veteris Testamenti metrice (Oeniponte, 1882). 

(17) Eduard Reuss, Geschichte des AT? (Braunschweig, 1890) p. 214, 
2; cf. his translation of OT, 3 (Braunschweig, 1893) 337. 

(18) Felix Perles, Zur althebrdischen Strophik in the Vienna Oriental 
Journal (WZKM) 10 (1896) 112. 

(19) J. K. Zenner, Die Chorgesdinge im Buche der Psalmen, 1, 72; 
cf. Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Exodum® (Lipsiae, 1822) pp. 286. 288. On 
p. 290 Rosenmiiller says: Carmen in duas partes commode dipescitur ; 
prior praesentia Dei celebrat miracula (vv. 1-11), posterior futura pro- 
phetice extollit Dei beneficia (vv. 12-19).* 

(20) Nor is there any strophic division in Michael Heilprin’s His- 
torical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews, 1 (New York, 1879) pp. 57-60; 
or in W. E. Addis’ Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 (London, 1892) p. 
130; or in B. W. Bacon’s Triple Tradition of the Exodus (Hartford, 
1894) p.79; or in The Hexateuch, ed. Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
2 (New York, 1900) p. 103. 


* Rosenmiiller’s 29 is, of course, a misprint for 19. 
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(21) Ed. Sievers, Studien zur hebrdischen Meirik (Leipzig, 1901) 
p. 408. 

(22) C. H. Cornill, Einleitung in das AT*‘ (Leipzig, 1896) p. 61. 

(23) S. R. Driver, The Literature of the OT" (New York, 1898) p. 30. 

(24) The same untenable opinion was expressed by R. Kittel in his 
Geschichte der Hebréer, 1 (Gotha, 1888) p. 187; English translation, 1 
(London, 1895) p. 207. In the same way Baudissin, Hinleitung (Leipzig, 
1901) p. 87, thinks that this triumphal ode may have been inserted in 
the Judaic Document (J) from an earlier source; cf. ibid., p. 69, n. 3. 
See also Riehm’s Hinleitung, 1 (Halle, 1889) p. 299. In Carpenter’s 
Hexateuch (see above, n. 20) 2, 103 (cf. 1, 160) it is stated that the poem 
was probably inserted into JE before the union of JE with P. 

(25) See J. W. Rothstein, Zur Kritik des Deboraliedes und die 
urspringliche rythmische Form desselben in ZDMG 56. 57; cf. this 
JOURNAL, 19, 137, n. 15. 

(26) See my paper cited above, in n. 9; contrast Bickell’s Dichtungen 
(cited above in n. 16) p. 34, Perles’ paper cited above in n. 18, and 
Vincenz Zapletal, Alitestamentliches (Freiburg, Switzerland, 1903) pp. 
113-124; also Ley, Metr. Formen, p. 174; Grundziige, p. 205; Leitfaden, 
p. 28. On p. 116 of his book Zapletal calls attention to the fact that 
J. C. Matthes, ZAT 23, 121 proposes to read “""Z “5D instead of 
“w'st "BO. I advanced the same conjecture in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163, p. 54>, below. 

(27) See Crit. Notes on Numbers (SBOT) p. 54, 1. 28; p. 55, 1. 33. 
Budde’s reconstruction of the Song of the Well is untenable from the 
metrical point of view. This song consists of a couplet of two p*>r%3 
with three beats in each hemistich. The lines must be arranged as 
follows :— 
oo MEM NA “TOT NS “by 
Dniswas ppra2 osm "a" ANS 

! ' 1 ! rT 
Issue forth, O Well, issue forth! Well which the princes sank, [maces. 
Which the nobles of the people bored with the truncheon, their (princely) 


See Sievers (cf. above, n. 21) p. 411. For "N32 instead of "ND see 
Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 280, 1. 26 (cf. Sievers, p. 280, n. 2; con- 
trast Gesenius-Kautzsch”’, § 98, t, note 1); and for DMS wD, with two 
beats, see the remarks on the Song of Lamech, above, n. 2. For fil 
m5") we must read, with Wellhausen, ape he this song does not 
refer to the digging of a well, but to the ‘opening’ (-4) i. e. the 


capture of the Moabite city of Beer; cf. Wellhausen, Composition des 
Hexateuchs (Berlin, 1889) p. 343 and Holzinger ad loc.; contrast 
Cheyne-Black’s EB 515. The verb ("5 means also ‘to bite,’ lit. ‘to 
sink or bury the teeth’; see my note on “$559 "TNS y 22,17¢ in 
the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 163, p. 56>,n.17. Here 
ri7> ‘to dig’ means ‘to prod, to prick, to puncture’: the princes gave 
Beer a dig, breaching the walls of the city. Contrast Beentsch ad. loc. 
































—— 
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Ley, Metr. Formen (1866) p. 142, vii arranges the text as follows: 
poy ND 7D 
pat TS oo AMET AND 
pnw’ 23 ppr yas) 


Cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 282, 1. 52. 

(28) So Wellhausen, Prolegomena? (1883) p. 374, n. 1; * (1886) p. 368 ; 
* (1895) p. 359; cf. his Israel. und Jiid. Gesch. (Berlin, 1894) p. 10, below. 

(29) See E. Sellin, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jid. 
Gemeinde nach dem babyl. Exil, 1 (Leipzig, 1901) p. 282; cf. my 
remarks in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 1902) p. 43 and Zapletal (see 
above, n. 26) p. 111. See also below, n. 49. 

(30) Cf. J. C. Nachtigall’s view (émwixwov nonnisi versu 1 et 21 con- 
stitisse) and Diestel, Gesch. d. AT (Jena, 1869) p. 610. 

(31) According to Dillmann (quoted by Driver; see above, n. 22) we 
seem indeed to hear Moses himself speaking in vv. 1>-3. 

(32) Franz Delitzsch, Neuer Commentar wiber die Genesis (Leipzig, 
1887) p. 29. 

(33) See Moore’s article on Exodus in the same work, col. 1451 and 
Bennett’s remarks on Moses in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, 8, 
446>. The opinion that v. 1» may be old (cf. above, n. 30) is also 
expressed by Bentsch, Holzinger (p. 45) and Wildeboer, Die Literatur 
des AT (Gottingen, 1895) p. 26 

(34) See Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter (London, 1891) p. 31, note g; 
Isidore Loeb, Les morceaux poétiques insérés dans les textes de prose de 
la Bible in the Revue des Etudes Juives 24 (Paris, 1892) pp. 196-224. 
For the so-called Messianic Psalms see Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, No. 106, p. 108; No. 163, p. 56, n. 17; p. 69, n. [; cf. below, 
nn. 45 and 55. Cf. also Stade, Akad. Reden und Abhandlungen 
(Giessen, 1899) pp. 39-75 and Zimmern, Keilinschriften und Bibel 
(Berlin, 1903) p. 40; KAT*, 380. 

(35) For y 78,9 see Duhm ad loc. 

(36) #8 nep seems to be an old gloss to the preceding ma; see 


Kautzsch-Socin’s Genesis* (1891) p. 42, n. 91; it is unnecessary to read 
nop 7a; contrast Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT) p. 73, 1. 40 and 


Gunkel ad loc. For 3=% cf. Kedy = |ds5= NPT (Frankel, 
Aram. Fremdwéorter, p. 104) and my sonata in ZA 2, 268. fil olay 
Gen. 49, 23 is doubtful ; see Holzinger ad loc. 

(37) For fa "2" Job 16, 13, lit. ‘His many’ (scil. darts) see Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, Das "Buch Hiob (Leipzig, 1902) p. 156. 

(38) See my ASKT 187, 1. 16; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, p. 7, n. 1 and 
p. 91; Delitzsch, HW 622. 

(39) Syn. nadfi; see ASKT 15,197; HW 448». It is not necessary 
to assume two different stems (72%, ramfi ‘to remit, to slacken, to 
abate’ means originally ‘to settle;’ contrast Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 
p. 91. 
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(40) The reading edimmu (Hunger, Becherwahrsagung, p. 33) is 
unwarranted ; cf. ASKT 108, 28; 134 and Jastrow, Die Religion Baby- 
loniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1904) p. 208, n. 2. 

(41) See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898) 
p. 260; German ed., p. 278 (and p. 352). Cf. R. C. Thompson, The 
Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia (London, 1904). 

(42) Cf. the translation in Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures (London, 1888) 
p. 516, 1. 24. 

(43) For #1 558 in the fourth line of the poem see below, n. 58. 

(44) See Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Exodum (Leipzig, 1822) p. 289, 
1. 10; cf. Levy’s Neuhebr. Worterbuch, 1, 136; 4, 5498, below. 

(45) See vol. 19, of this Journat, p. 130, 1. 6 and Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163, p. 90. Contrast Zapletal (see above, 
n. 26) pp. 125-138. Zapletal gives there the same explanation of Ips 
"3 (viz., ‘kiss the ground’) which I advocated in April 1903 (or rather 
in Dec. 1902; see this Journat, 19, 129, n.*). For the alleged acrostich 
"3°> at the beginning of the first four D*>ws (Zapletal, p. 137, 1. 3) see 
Bethgen, ZDMG 57, 371; cf. my paper on ¥ 110 in Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 114 (July, 1894) p. 111, n. *. 

(46) The Samaritan secession, it may be supposed, took place about 
330 3B. c.; cf. Steuernagel, Allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch 
(Gottingen, 1900) p. 276, n. 2 and Bertholet’s review in the Theol. 
Literatur-Zeitung of March 30, 1901, col. 188; also Cheyne-Black’s EB 
5015 (contrast ibid., 4260) and Baudissin, Hinleitung (Leipzig, 1901) 
p. 180. See also Duhm’s remarks in his commentary on the Psalms 
(Freiburg i. B., 1899) p. 256, 1. 13. 

(47) According to Perles (see above, n. 18) p. 111 Hos. 2,17 (Amar 


pz wart mb, ov se: o> mew) seems to show that 


fs bal ee NN a Ne 
the Song of the Sea was known to Hosea! Contrast Nowack ad loc. 
For iy see note 47 to my paper on Babylonian Elements in the 
Levitic Ritual (JBL 19, 70). 

(48) Gesenius-Kautzsch”, § 2, r states that this stichic arrangement 
is not dependent in any way on the metrical structure of the poetic 
sections; but this view is certainly erroneous. In Josh. 12, 19-24 and 
Est. 9, 7-10 it is a different matter: the lines in those passages represent, 
of course, no poetic lines, just as my arrangement of the text of Ezra- 
Nehemiah (SBOT) pp. 1-3. 8. 10. 12. 13. 15-17. 20-22 is not influenced by 
metrical considerations ; cf. also Numbers (SBOT) pp. 1. 4. 12. 14. 28-30. 
34. 36-38; Kings, pp. 5.6. Eccl. 3,1-8, which must be inserted after 
the two opening stanzas, 1, 1-7 and 8-11 (substitute 6,10 for 1,9) must 
be arranged in four couplets with 3+3 beats in each line. Read: "my 
nva5 my 795, &c. The genuine portions (195 O*>ws) of Eccle- 
siastes are all written in couplets or triplets with 3+ 3 beats in each line. 
Only certain glosses, e. g. 8, 2-6-+10, 4. 20+ 7,21. 22 exhibit 2+2 beats. 

(49) This psalm consists of two sections: vv. 1-5 and 6-10; each 

ection comprises four couplets; each couplet contains two double- 
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hemistichs with 3+3 beats. The two p*">w% of v. 3 must be trans- 
posed. The third 5% of v. 8 is a gloss, but the last line of the poem 
is not a subsequent addition; contrast Zapletal, op. cit. (see above, n. 26) 
p. 108 and Bickell’s Dichtungen (see above, n. 16) 1, 32. 

(50) For the er of the poetic lines in ffl, known as FN 
msn 3’s pp | =) 35 5y, see Rosenmiiller (c f. above, n. 19), p 
289; Levy’s Neuhebr. Worterbuch, 1, 163 s. v. MN, and Jastrow’s 
Dictionary, p. 119. A line of the text written in this way is termed 
mmo", the blank space left between the lines of the text is called >525. 
This arrangement of the text is observed in Heb. MSS, even if they are 
otherwise written in two or three columns; cf. Ginsburg’s Introduction 
to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897) 
pp. 477. 583, n. 2; 591. 598. 606. 667. 682. 686. 692. 710. 721. 729. 734. 743. 
754. 766. 772. For the arrangement of the lines in the Graecus Venetus 
see Gebhardt’s edition (Leipzig, 1875) p. xliv. Cf. also Ed. Konig’s 
Einleitung (Bonn, 1893) p. 462 and my note in vol. 19 of this Journat, 
p. 194, n. **. 

(51) Sievers reads: IMU (Vv. 1); ae (v. 2); Eras (6. 12); 
FNS and rial fi Ds TaD ne‘ermut (v. 8) instead of né' remu; 
WMS (10); WAS (11); Ndp itd, ION, Woy, Fa, Ww Ip 
(18); macbn (14); 3y9, oD (15); IME, BMT, War (16); 
qm: =p “yma (17); of. Sievers,” §§ 197 ff. 229. We may restore 
pausal forms at the end of the hemistichs; but we have no right to read 
727" &c. instead of 2": 

(52) The Hebrew original exhibits several cases of assonance and 
alliteration; cf. Ley, Metr. Formen (see above, n. 14) pp. 135-139; 
Beentsch’s commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, p. 130 below; but 
most of the illustrations given by Bzntsch are either erroneous or 
accidental; in Dr. Casanowicz’s dissertation on Paronomasia in OT 
(1894) there is not a single reference to the Song of the Sea (cf. op. cit., 
p. 40, 13 and p. 87). See also Umbreit’s commentary on Proverbs 
(Heidelberg, 1826) p. 195 and my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p. 58, 1.18. The alliterations in my translation of the Song of 
the Sea do not correspond to alliterations in the Hebrew original, except 
in v. 14: all quaking and quivering= "729" VFA", but in this case 
the second word is not found in the Received Text. 

(53) The rhythm of my translation has been much improved by the 
kind assistance of the co-editor of the Polychrome Bible, Horace Howard 
Furness. 

(54) Cheyne says in his Introduction to the Book of Isaiah (London, 
1895) p. 59: Comparing Is. 12, 2 with y 118, 14 one is tempted to con- 
jecture that the two songs of Is. 12 express the joy of Israel at the 
rededication of the Temple in 165 8. c., which is regarded as the opening 
of a new era for Israelites both ‘far off and near;’ cf. Cheyne-Black’s 
EB 2195, n. 5. 
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(55) Psalm 118 seems to have been written, not for the {53m under 
Judas Maccabeus in Dec. 165 B. o. but for the celebration of the surrender 
in May 142 8. c. of the acra erected by Antiochus Epiphanes south of the 
Temple hill. 

(56) This is the only departure from the Received Text, recorded in 
H. Oort’s Emendationes (Leyden, 1900). In Kautzsch’s Beilagen there 
is no critical note at all on the text of Exod. 15. 

(57) H. Gritz, Emendationes, ed. Bacher (Breslau, 1894). 

(58) Ewald (see above, n. 11) remarked that # "FIN seemed to be 
taken from an entirely different dialect. This causative form is generally 
supposed to be derived from NI, and N32 is considered to be a 
Nif‘al based on the Piel TAN. * This explanation may be correct, so far 
as the post-Biblical 52 (Hif' il [TM ‘to embellish, to adorn’) is con- 
cerned ; but I doubt whether such a tertiary formation could have been 
developed in 450 8. c. or even in 350 B. c. (see above, p. 154, 1. 1). 
Franz Dietrich in the seventh edition of Gesenius’ Handwoérterbuch 
(Leipzig, 1868) p. 558 compared ‘173M ‘to desire,’ 779M} ‘desirable,’ and 
> ‘to praise. Rashi notes that according to some exegetes fil 
WTI is equivalent to M34 2 "SCN. 

I believe that #€ 55:8 is a corruption (or subsequent adaptation) 
of 7728, from 3 = IN, 7. e. the same stem from which “N35 (Assyr. 


n&adu) ‘skin-bottle, borachio’ (éoxés, uter, French outre) is derived. 
This corruption of the obsolete STN to WIN may have taken place 
at a comparatively late period: in the square character oan. ans) 
5, 3, and J may be easily confounded ; cf. above (p. 158) the “remarks 
on ff 42357" OO instead of 3554 CIO owing to the following [72". 
The stem 553 = “N35 is preserved in 73 ‘mound, knoll, heap,’ which we 
find in the gloss 27-1725 (v. 8). It is not necessary to derive 73 from a 
stem ‘3 (against Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 622); it may just as well be 
derived from a stem "743; cf. "3, ', 72> na, 12> &c., and Néldeke, 
Syr. Gr.’, § 98, C 

Assyr. nadu means originally ‘to swell, swell up, bulge out, be 
inflated’ (923! ; cf. NIM NIT); gabst ‘inflated skin’ ($5) is 


derived from "25 ‘to bulge, be bulky, grow large, swell’; see my 
remarks in Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SBOT) p. 65, 1. 14, and on p. 125 of 
the English translation of Ezekiel in the Polychrome Bible. A skin- 
bottle is called nadu, because it is big-bellied, and for 73 ‘mound’ ef. 
tumulus and tumid. The Assyr. verb "3 is the common expression 
for ‘to magnify’ (cf. AV, w 34,3) = ‘to exalt the greatness’ (especially of 
the gods; cf. HW 437). ‘He is my God, and I will praise Him’ would 
be in Assyrian: Su ili-ma unaé’ad4su. Delitzsch, AL‘, 175, distin- 
guishes “4X3 i ‘to exalt’ from 43 ii ‘skin-bottle,’ but this differentia- 
tion is gratuitous; cf. the remarks on ramfi i and ii, above, n. 39. In 
Arabic we find X¢5 used of the swelling bosom (oe ku'b) of a girl 
* See n. 66 to my paper cited below, p. 171, n. §. 
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(slXg5), and we (Xg3 Id! cost ws) means also ‘praise, glory.’ 
Assyr. girtu ‘breast’ is the feminine of giru ‘high, exalted’ (cf. pre), 
and its synonym tulfi* (or tilfi) is connected with tilu, tillu ‘hill’; 
see my Prolegomena to a Comp. Assyr. Gr. (JAOS 13, ccliii) p. li, below. 
The doubling of the J is secondary, just as the doubling of the % in 
pmN &e. (ZA 17, 308; cf. ASKT 176, No. 12) or the Dagesh forte in 
m°ra ‘houses’; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 210, 1.18. For 
2 =NI="N2 of. Aram. NTI, DIT, 57D (hUA:)= Heb. wis, v7, 
dap (55°); Sva=S0a, a=W; Dred Ex. 7,11=o7m5; nara 
Lev. 26,16 from 357 =3N7; “2="N2I; PNi= Assyr. Pi; FWw= PNW 
(see my Note on the Protevangelium in No. 106 of the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, p. 107; contrast Friedrich Delitzsch, Hiob, p. 150; 
AL‘, 187»). For "5 y 22,17 see above, n. 27; and for ond=p cf. Crit. 
Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 167, 1.37. The daa Acyopevoyv OGY WIDt 
1S 19,13-16 may denote an inflated goat skin (contrast Haupt, Cant., 
p. 30, n. 9=this Journat, 18, 220; H. P. Smith’s commentary on Samuel, 


p. 180, n. *){ while os (Assyr. kabru, kabbaru) means ‘great,’ and 


rs ‘to praise. For "235 princeps in OT see Winckler, AoF 2, 239. 


For the semasiological development cf. French grosse (German 
gross ‘great’)=enceinte, English ‘great (or big) with child,’ Lat. wter 
‘skin-bottle’ and uterus ‘womb,’ also our vulgar ‘big-bellied’ = advanced 
in pregnancy. In Lucilius’ Satirae 26, 13 bulga ‘leather-bag’ is used of 
the womb; cf. Gothic balgs ‘wine-skin,’ German balg ‘skin,’ and English 
belly and bellows (German Balg, Blasebalg). The English verb to bag 
means also ‘to swell’ or ‘to grow big|| with child.’ In Sumerian the 


ideogram for rapSu ‘wide, ample, extensive, spacious’ (Arab. urbe, 
Sumer. dagal, daval) is also the ideogram for ummu ‘mother’ 
(Sumer. ama). Ummu ‘mother’ denotes originally ‘womb,’ just as 
the German Mutter§ is used for uterus; cf. Delitzsch’s Proleg. (1886) 


*Cf. ASKT 85, 36. Tabu in this line means, of course, ‘saltish,’ not ‘sweet.’ The first 
milk secreted in the breasts after childbirth (colostrum, Arab. liba’) is rather saltish, 
and this condition occasionally continues for some time. Pliny 28, 123 says: Concipere 
nutrices exitiosum est, hi sunt enim infantes qui colostrati appellantur, densato lacte in 
casei speciem, 

+ Cheyne, Crit. Bibl. (1908) 232, says, 9°35 comes from 335%, and B°79M probably 
comes from §°"fN, i. e., sear. I prefer Cheyne’s pre-Jerahmeelite emendations. 

tAlso PMD 1S 26,16; 1 K 19,6 (cf. 17,12) was, of course, a skin-bottle. 

|| The etymology of big is obscure, but it can hardly be connected with bag. According 
to Dr. C. P. G. Scott big must probably be derived from Old Norse *byggr ‘ habitable,’ hence 
‘roomy, ample, big;’ cf. English to big ‘to inhabit.’ As to bag, Dr. Scott has called my 
attention to the fact that in certain Italian dialects baga is used for oil-skin and belly. He 
thinks that at an early period, in some part of the Romance-Teutonic area (northern Italy 
or Spain, or southern France) a Romance balga (taken from Gothic balgs, or a possible 
fem. *balga) arising e. g. in vineyard use or in the peddling commerce of rural districts may 
have been reduced to *ba(u) ga, *b@(u)ga, and then to baga. 

§ We have this in several compounds which are generally misunderstood, e. g. Mutter- 
zimmt, i. e., cinnamon which may be used (as medicine) for the womb; cf. Mutterkorn, 
Mutterharz, &c. and our ‘motherwort.’ For Mutterzimmt = cortex malabathri see my paper 
on Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs (JBL 21) p. 53. 
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p. 109; AL‘, 88, 26, and my paper Uber einen Dialekt der sumerischen 
Sprache in the Nachrichten of the Royal Society of Gottingen (GGN) 


Nov. 3, 1880 (No. 17) p. 521. 


(59) The mark of abbreviation was overlooked; cf. Crit. Notes on 


Kings (SBOT) p. 281, |. 6. 


(60) The first two couplets of y 16 must be restored as follows: 


2 Tronms 


7 “nate mals) 


(a5) Basen 
Preserve me, O God! 
Of JuvH I say: 


Inferior to Thee are 
And all superb ones 


a8 “2720 
mim" “MTN 


Down? | T7722 
‘p’?2 ‘Doe 


to Thee I flee ; 
My boon Thou art! 


the gods in the land 
in whom they delight. 





The Dw Ip are the Greek gods of Antiochus Epiphanes; the prefixed 
5 is the emphatic particle; see Crit. Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 288, 1. 36; 
Grimme’s Psalmenprobleme (1902) p. 28, n. 4; Dr. Casanowicz’s list of 
passages with emphatic 5 in JAOS 16, clxvii; and my remarks on the 
last line of Isaiah’s Parable of the Vineyard in vol. 19 of this Journat, 
p. 200. Ps. 16 was written about 167 B. c. 





























THE ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN SCAPEGOAT CONTRO- 
VERSY. 


By J. Dynetey PRINCE, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The question as to the existence or non-existence of the proto- 
type of the Hebrew scapegoat rite among the ancient Babylonians 
is one of the greatest importance for all those who study the Old 
Testament from a critical point of view. In a popular summary 
in the American Antiquarian, Vol. XX, pp. 140-43, Dr. Chris- 
topher Johnston of the Johns Hopkins University suggested that 
the unilingual inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3232 (ASKT., pp. 
104-106) contained allusions to a ceremony similar to that of 
the Hebrew scapegoat mentioned in Lev., chap. 16. In JAOS., 
Vol. XXI, pp. 1-22, I published a translation and a detailed 
critical commentary of these inscriptions, wherein I arrived at 
essentially the same conclusions as Dr. Johnston had reached. 
Mons. C. Fossey in his recent work La Magie Assyrienne, pp. 
85 sqq., attacked my translation and commentary and denied 
with much emphasis the existence of a scapegoat among the 
ancient Babylonians. Believing that Fossey had not proved his 
point, I published a longer article “Le bouc émissaire chez les 
Babyloniens,” JA., July—Aug., 1903, pp. 135-156, wherein I 
once more translated the inscriptions K. 138 and K. 3282, 
intending to establish more firmly the existence of a rite similar 
to that of the scapegoat in all three documents. Mons. Fossey 
seized this occasion to supplement my article in the JA. with a 
number of footnotes, calling in question somé of my most impor- 
tant renderings and especially endeavoring to show that the 
animal which I take to be a scapegoat in these inscriptions was 
not an animal at all. The discussion having reached such a 
point, I wish in the present paper to explain very briefly, but 
even more clearly than before, my opinion regarding the rites 
described in K. 138 and K. 3232. As I still adhere to the main 
points in my translation as given in JA., 1903, it will be unneces- 
sary here to do more than to discuss in detail Fossey’s latest 
reasons against the scapegoat theory. 
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§ 1. Mons. Fossey’s main point in his objections to my views 
is his statement with regard to the meaning of the Sumerian 
word bir-xuldubba, ASKT., nr. 12, 30, which he asserts 
cannot denote an animal at all owing to certain passages which I 
am about to cite. In Zimmern’s Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der 
babylonischen Religion, p. 122, we find the following interesting 
passage : 


18. Arkisu takpirati ebbiti 
Then with clean purifications 
19. Sarra tukappar. Kima takpirati tuqtett 
thou shalt purify the king. So soon as thou hast finished the 


purification, 
20. ana babi tuséca. Arkisu ina bir-xulduppe 
thou shalt make them (the patients) go out of the door. Then 
with the bir-xulduppt 
21. ina bir-gibille ina lu-ti-la 
with the bir-gibillfi, with the sheep of life, 
22. ina urudu-nin-lig-ga ina sugugalle 
with the copper of strength, with the skin of the great bull 


23. ina zere ekalla tuxap. 
(and) with seed-corn thou shalt cleanse the palace (i. e., the 


house). 


In this passage the patients are brought out of the house and 
the dwelling is purified by various means, among which the bir- 
xulduppt’ and the lu-ti-la, “the sheep of life,” or perhaps 
“the living sheep,” play a prominent part. It is certainly 
significant to find bir-gibillf, “the bir of the torch” here 
among these means of purification. Bir-gibillf means liter- 
ally “the urigu or horned creature of the torch,” possibly the 
horned creature which typifies purification, as it stands in this 
inscription in close connection with lu-ti-la, which Zimmern 
himself translates ‘the living sheep.” I am forced to conclude 
that all these words were originally names of certain horned 
animals which were primitively used in a ceremony like that of 
the scapegoat. 

The sign bir originally means “increase.’’ It is a combina- 
tion of bar=giptu, “increase,” especially in cattle, and xi, 


1This is the Semitized form of xul-dub-ba; cf. IV. 15, iii, 8,9. The Semitic equiva- 
lentis amisu, 84, ii, 13, which I derive from a probable stem ama&aSu, ‘go away” (see 
Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dict.,s.v. am&aSu). The word amisSu would then mean 
ing away,” scil. ‘‘of evil’’ and would be an indirect translation of xul-dub-ba. One of 
the ideograms for the month Adar is xul-dub-ba 6(ud-du), i. e. ‘that which assuages 
pain has gone forth” (see V. 43,10 cd; II. 49, nr. 1, 6a), 
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dug, “a multitude” (cf. Delitzsch, Keilschriftsystem, p. 160). 
There can be no doubt whatever that the chief meaning of bir 
has to do with animals, and that its common significance is 
urigu. Thus, bir=bflu, “cattle,” Br. 2026; bir=urigu 
in a number of passages, Br. 2030; bir-tum{ib)=bul g¢éri, 
“beasts of the field,” Br. 2033, and finally, bir-gi(g)= 
Suttu, “dream,” 7. e. “a beast of the night,’ Br. 2035. 
Bearing this fact in mind, I refer once more to ASKT., nr. 12, 
38, where we read in Sumerian: sag-bi sag-ga-na umeni- 
gar-gar, “place its head (the head of the bir-xuldubba) on 
his head” (the patient’s head). The analogy between this pas- 
sage and IV. 26, nr. 6, 22 sqq., is too striking to be ignored: 
23. uriga ana napisti8u ittadin qaqqad urigi ana 
qaqqad améli ittadin ki8ad urigi ana ki3ad améli 
ittadin irti urigi ana irti améli ittadin, “the urigu 
has been given for his life; the head of the urigu has been 
given for the head of the man; the neck of the urigfi has been 
given for the neck of the man; the breast of the urigfi has 
been given for the breast of the man.” This plainly indicates 
that an urigi (=bir) might serve vicariously for the life of a 
man and the parts of the animal are enumerated one by one in 
comparison with the corresponding parts of the man. Fossey is 
undoubtedly right in correcting my rendering of ittadin in 
this passage, line 23. The line must be translated as above; 
“the urigu is given for his life,’ and I admit my error in 
translating nadanu here by the expression “placed in contact 
with.” But Fossey’s correction does not alter my opinion that 
we have here a description of a vicarious offering analogous to 
the transmission rites belonging to the Hebrew scapegoat ritual. 
It is most natural to see a parallel between IV. 26 and ASKT., 
No. 12, 38. We have the same word bir=urigu in both, and 
the plain allusion to the head of the urigu and the head of the 
patient in ASKT., nr. 12, 38. 

Fossey compares bir-xuldubba with gi8-xuldubba which 
occurs IV. 15, 8-15), undoubtedly as the name of an implement 
of some sort probably used in a purification ceremony. This is 
not the bir-xuldubba, although it may have been employed 
in much the same manner and for the same purpose. Here we 
must note a most important point. In IV. 21, nr. 1, obv. 28- 
29 B, an inscription giving directions how to avert evil, we read: 
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ana mimma lumni taradi bir-xuldubba ina mixrit babi 
ulziz, “in order to avert anything evil the bir-xuldubba is 
set up in the doorway.” This I believe gives us the key to the 
whole difficulty. In this passage and in the passage given by 
Zimmern, op. cit., p. 122, the bir-xuldubba is an image of the 
original living “urigu which assuages evil or pain,” mentioned 
ASKT., nr. 12, 38 and in my opinion identical with the urigu 
of IV. 26, nr. 6 22 sqq., just quoted, 7. e., the bir which is 
given for the life of the man! Zimmern’s “living sheep” was 
probably an image of the same sort. 

To sum up on this point the facts are as follows. The inscrip- 
tion, ASKT., nr. 12, consists of three sections, the first of which 
deals most plainly with the destruction (line 8) and the driving 
away (15, 16) of certain horned creatures udu a(id)-dara, 
which are equivalent in their malevolent effect to the utukku, 
ali and ekimmu (17). They are ordered to go to a desert 
place euphemistically designated as “a clean place” (really “an 
unclean place’). Then follows (30-45) the inscription of the 
bir-xuldubba which is to be sought by Marduk and its head 
placed against the head of the patient (38), after which the 
patient is to become well again (41, 42). Then follows the 
reverse, where it is stated that the beasts of the plain are seized by 
Ea, from whose presence these malevolent demons are described 
as fleeing (rev. 3-4). A bow is given to the patient (15) with 
which he is to kill the horned animal (18). Then, and not till 
then, the patient is cured (19 sqq.). How are we to conclude 
otherwise than that the bir-xuldubba is, or originally was, a 
horned creature like the beasts mentioned in the first and last 
parts of this inscription ? 

The appearance of the bir-xuldubba in Zimmern, op. cit., 
p. 122, and IV. 21, nr. 1, obv. 28, 29, as a probable implement 
of purification is merely a development of the original force of 
the bir-xuldubba seen in ASKT., nr. 12, 30 sqq. In the 
primitive rite, the horned animal was a live creature endowed 
with malevolent powers. It might, however, by the use of the 
proper incantations be made to carry away disease. This was 
done in the one instance by driving it away from the patient and 
in the other case by first bringing it into contact with the patient 
and then driving it away. We must suppose that in the course 
of time the practical difficulty of procuring a live bir for the 
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ceremony gave rise to the use of an image of the original animal 
which was employed ritually as above indicated. In short, the 
horned animals were malevolent in so far as they represented 
disease, but might be turned to a benevolent use by the power 
of the correct incantation for their expulsion. Hence we have 
the pregnant expression bir-xuldubba, “the horned animal 
which assuages evil or pain.” This view I think obviates the 
objections of Mons. Fossey against my interpretation of ASKT., 
nr. 12. The first inscription, 1-29, is not one of transmission, 
but a rite for obviating evil or disease by driving away. As 
Fossey saw, there is no contact with the victim mentioned in 
these lines, a point which I did not bring out with sufficient 
clearness in JA., 1903. The next inscription, 30-45, is plainly 
a rite of purification by contact, followed by the driving away of 
the bir and the recovery of the patient. The reverse again 
deals with the driving away of animals and description of the 
rite of the killing of the animal by means of a bow-shot by the 
patient. The inscriptions are all allied in force and are plainly 
grouped together for this reason. 

§ 2. I shall now deal in detail with Fossey’s minor objec- 
tions to my translation of ASKT., nr. 12. On p. 144 (JA., 
1903) I regard the ending -mas in udu a(id)-dara-ma8, 
“horned creatures,” as a plural suffix, changed from -mes 
by the well known laws of vowel harmony, so common in 
Sumerian. Fossey states (note 2) that this is impossible, 
because in dagal-la-mes (IV. 1, 13c) and gal-gal-la-mes 
(IV. 27, 226) the plural ending is -me8, where we should 
expect mas! He accordingly reads mas as bar, with the 
meaning “sauvage.” He evidently gets this meaning from 
axu, “jackal”=barbaru, or perhaps from axf, “foreign” = 
nakru, Hdwb., p. 41. This meaning “foreign” comes from the 
original signification ‘‘another,” which is the primitive sense 
of the sign BAR-MAS (Delitzsch, Keilschriftsystem, p. 141). 
BAR-MAS = “a side,” hence “a brother, another, a foreigner, 
a strange beast.” The same idea is seen with the value mas of 
BAR-MAS, i. c., maSu, “twin;” syn. of tuamu (IV. 21, nr. 
1, B. obv. 16-18; 30, 31; 32-24; Se. 1, 4b, ma-a-8su=tuamu). 
The plural verb in ASKT., nr. 12, 5,6: nam-ba-te-ga-e-ne, 
“they shall not approach,” referring plainly to the udu a(id)- 
dara-ma8, justifies me in translating ma8 as an unusual form 
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of the plural mes, especially employed here to indicate the 
vowel harmony. It is just as probable that ma8 may stand for 
mes as it is to find in-di=illak, with di as an evident modi- 
fication of du=alaku in vowel harmony (IV. 30, obv. 2, 12). 
Cf. also nib for nab, following the same rule in nu-mu- 
nib-bi (ES.)=ul igabbi, IV. 11, 31,32. In the examples 
cited by Fossey, dagal-la-me8S and gal-gal-la-mes, it is 
not at all improbable that me8 here, although indicated by the 
sign MES, was read ma3. We havea parallel in -a8 as the 
adverbial suffix in tul-tul-a8s8=tilanis, IV. 24, 38b, but -e3, 
in IV. 9, 15a: gal-li-e3=rabis and dug-gi-e5=tabis in 
IV. 13, 138b. See also Br. 10001. 

§3. ASKT., nr. 12, 7 (JA., 19038, p. 145), I render namku 
munnanintar, “it is decided for fate.” In note 1, Fossey 
states that namkutar=Simtu does not occur, as the regular 
form is nam-tar. He renders nam-ku here by S8axluxtu, 
“destruction,” following IV. 30, 22a, where the word is a amag 
Aeyouevov, without tar. Now nam=Simtu, “fate,” Br. 2103, 
and tar=pardasu, “decide,” Br. 375. I regard the -ku in 
namku munnanintar as the complementary postposition (pro- 
nounced sti), and translate “it is decided for a fate.” Cf. IV. 
10, 39b: Sig-ga-ku mungi=ana damiqti tér, “turn it 
(the sin) for a favor,” 7. e., “change favorably.” 

§ 4. ASKT., nr. 12,8 (JA., 1903, p. 146). Fossey objects to 
my statement regarding the infixation in Sumerian of the post- 
position. Thus, in IV. 12, obv.5, ud nam-ti-la-ka-na=tmi 
balatisu, he doubts my theory that ka can be genitive, basing 
his view on the statement of Amiaud, ZK. i. p. 237, that if the 
genitive determines a noun in the nominative or accusative, the 
genitive is expressed by the postposition -ge(-kit), but if the 
genitive is found following a noun already in the genitive, or 
following a noun in the prepositional case, the genitive relation 
is expressed by -ka. Now, in the passage IV. 12, obv. 5, ud 
is in the accusative, hence he says that -ka cannot be the sign 
of the genitive. How then does Mons. Fossey explain the -ka- 
in this nam-ti-la-ka-na? I note that he is content merely to 
cite Amiaud’s rule without explaining this particular form. The 
grammatical rules of Sumerian are hardly as yet reducible to so 
close a norm, that we should be surprised to find an exception 
here and there. But let us assume that -ka- is not the genitive 
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in namtilakana. If it is a preposition “in” (so Br. 551, 
ASKT., 141, nr. 4), Fossey has not disproved my main point in 
this case, 7. e., that a postposition may precede the personal suffix 
in Sumerian. I presume that he is not prepared to regard this 
-ka- as a part of the stem? Furthermore, in the form tutu- 
da-na, ASKT., nr. 12, 32, which I render “with her incanta- 
tions,” Fossey insists on separating da-na and translating it 
“with her.” This is of course permissible grammatically, but 
makes no sense in the passage in question: dingir Nin-a-xa- 
kud-du nin tu-tu-da-na,” “N. the lady of incantations with 
her .... ” (so Fossey)? My rendering is ‘‘N. with or by her 
incantations (graciously) confirms it.” This certainly makes 
better sense. 

§5. JA., 1903, p. 147. I inadvertently cited the form ki- 
ku-a-ni=ina Subtisu as an example of postpositional infixa- 
tion. This of course does not belong here, as ku is part of the 
root=asabu. Furthermore in um-ta-é-na-zu-ku, V. 50, 
13a, I state that na+ku=ina and that zu is the sign of the 
2 p., infixed between the two postpositions na and ku. Fossey 
suggests that -na here is merely wne désinence verbale de e(n). 
This is possible in this particular instance which was not happily 
chosen by me, owing to the fact that @(ud-du), “go forth,” 
was probably originally én with final n.’ Consequently, the 
-na in um-ta-é-na-zu-ku may be simply the phonetic com- 
plement with a-vowel on account of the following zu-ku. On 
the other hand, how would Mons. Fossey explain bar-ta-bi-ku 
=ina axati, “aside,” in ASKT., 98/9, 43? Here the double 
postposition ta+ku with the inserted -bi- is unmistakable.’ 
What does Fossey say also to OBI. ii. pl. 39, col. II. 4, 5, 
a-ab-ba sig-ta-ta, “from the lower sea,” with a double post- 
position -ta? Here -ta cannot possibly be a part of the stem. 

§6. ASKT., nr. 12, 13 (JA., 1903, p. 149). Here I assert 
that dti-dti-a-bi cannot be imperative. The line reads: e-a 
Su-nag-a-ku gi urugal dti-dt-a-bi a-gub-bu gi-bil-la 
nin-na na-ri-ga lugal-e tur dingir-ra-na 4(id)-zi-da 


2In ordinary Sumerian the regular complement of 6(ud-du) is -a or e without an 
intercalated -n- (cf. Br. 7873 and the form 6-a-na=ina agésu, IV. 14, 27b). On the 
other hand, all the evidences seem to show that the primitive form of 6(ud-du) was 6n. 
See Zb., p. 83; ZK. ii., p. 18, note 49, and especially Haupt, Sfg., pp. 48,49. This being the 
case the na endingin um-ta-6-na-zu-ku is ambiguous and should not be cited in sup- 
port of my view. 

3 Even if we regard -bi in bar-ta-bi-ku as a demonstrative, it is none the less an 
inseparable infix in this combination. We find the regular construction in IV. 28, 7a: bar- 
bi-ta=ina axAti. 
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&(id)-kab-bu u-me-ni-e, “when the urugallu has placed 
the reed in the house of purification, for the king, the son of his 
god, on the right hand (and) on the left let him bring forth 
pure water, a torch (and) the vessel belonging to the purification. 
The direct imv. with -bi suffix is certainly unusual and it seems 
that a better sense for the passage is secured by rendering dt- 
dt-a-bi like the Semitic construction ina SakAnisSu, ‘when 
he has placed” (cf. 4SKT., nr. 12, rev. 1: ra-a-na=ina 
alakisu). The usual ending of the imv. in Sumerian is -ab, 
-mab (see Prince, AJSL., Vol. XIX, p. 221, § 44). King 
(Magic, p. 19) refers to this expression dti-dti-bi as being 
found at the commencement of most directions for certain rites 
interchanging with ak-ak-bi. As the construction is in every 
case dependent on a following direct imv. (see King, op. citt., 
p-. 16, 9,10), I still prefer to regard the -bi- construction as 
casus pendens, as in Turkish: oraya gidip kitdbimi getir, “go 
there and bring my book.” Here gidib is casus pendens and 
may be used followed by any finite form. 

§7. ASKT., nr. 12, 14 (JA., 1903, p. 149). Fossey’s 
rendering of nin-na by “brile-parfums” is better than my 
translation “whatsoever,” 7. e., nin=mimma-+the demonstra- 
tive na. In King’s Magic, pp. 19, 20, nin(SA)-na is clearly 
a vessel or measure of some sort. 

§ 8. ASKT., nr. 12, 16 (JA., 1903, p. 151), Fossey plays 
with words. Istate that daparu cannot strictly mean “ purify,” 
but rather “disappear” (Hdwb., p. 226). The general sense is 
the same here, whether we render “cause sin to disappear” or 
“purify sin.” Fossey’s reading kup-pu-ru for duppuru is 
of course possible, but not necessary in this passage, as the stem 
duppuru really exists and means much the same as kuppuru. 
See IV. 59, nr. 2, 19b: dup-pir lumni, “drive away my evil.” 

§ 9. ASKT., nr. 12, rev. 4 (JA., 1903, p. 154). Sikka 
sikka-barra dara lulimbi-ene sudku munib-é-ne must 
indicate that the animals flee, 7. e., are the subject of munib-é- 
ne, owing to the pl. -ne. Why disregard the succession of 


plural nouns as Fossey has done? 

§10. ASKT., nr. 12, rev. 13 (JA., 1903, p. 155). Here 
Fossey corrects me with justice. dingir Asaru igi is evi 
dently an abbreviation for dingir Asaru igi immansi= 


Marduk ippalisma; ef. IV. 22, 48a. 
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$11. ASKT.,, nr. 12, rev. 13 (JA., 1903, p. 155). Gi8s-3ub 
is never “arrow,” in spite of Fossey’s fanciful remarks. He cites 
my rendering of rev. 21 gi8-8ub-gim, “comme le trait de 
Vare,” in triumphant proof that I there regard gi8-3ub as 
meaning “arrow.” Fossey’s reasons (Magie, p. 473) that the 
context demands the rendering “arrow” or “dart’’ are unneces- 
sary. Gis-Sub-gim is simply a pregnant construction “like the 
bow,” z. e., “like the ‘“bow-shot.” The regular Sumerian word 
for “arrow” is xal (see Delitzsch, Keilschriftsystem, pp. 75, 76. 

§ 12. JA., 1903, p. 156, note 1. Fossey accuses me of mis- 
representing him (AJSL., Vol. XIX, p. 187) in his translation 
of ASKT., 87,16. To this I plead guilty with much penitence. 
His translation of tappattar in that passage is on the right 
track. The passage is as follows: 


Satamma Iftkul “For a time may I eat. 
Satamma lusti For a time may I drink. 
Satamma luglal For a time may I lie down. 
Satamma lustabri For a time may I be satisfied. 
li tappattar O be thou loosened (from me).” 


The verb tappattar is plainly Niphal and is addressed to the 
plague or disease of the victim. ‘Be thou loosened” seems to 
me a better translation than ‘“‘sois mis en préces” (Fossey). 

Finally, I take this opportunity to thank my amiable savant 
contredicteur for helping me to see a new light in several pas- 
sages of this extremely difficult inscription, ASKT., nr. 12, about 
which the last word has clearly not yet been said. 


SUBJECT INDEX. 
(The numbers refer to the sections.) 


Abbreviation, 10. Du, 2. mas, 2, 
A(id)-dara-mas,1;2. Du-du-a-bi, 6. -mes, 2. 

Azxu, 2. Ekimmu, 1. -nab-, 2. 
Ala, 1. -es, 2. Nan, 3. 
Amisu, note 1. -ge, 4. -nib-, 2. 

-as, 2. Gis-xuldubba, 1. Nin-na, 7. 
Bar, 2. Gis-sub, 11. Plural, 9. 

Bir, i. Imperative Ending, 6. SA-na, 7. 
Bir-gibillu, 1. | Infixation, 4; 5. Suttu, 1. 
Bir-xuldubba, 1. -ka, 4. Tapattar, 12. 
Balu, 1. Ki-ku, 5. Tar, 8. 

Casus pendens, 6. -kit, 4. Urigu, 1. 
Conflation, 5. -ku, 3. Utukku, 1. 
Da, 4. Lu-ti-la, 1. Vowel harmony, 2. 
Daparu, 8. -mas, 2. -zu, 2. 


Di, 2. 








AN ETHIOPIC MANUSCRIPT OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


By Enear J. GoopspPeen, 
The University of Chicago. 


Among the Oriental manuscripts in the Museum of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, there is a copy of the Gospel of John in 
Ethiopic. The manuscript is a little parchment codex of eight 
quires, which contain one, six, five and a half, five, five, five and 
a half, six and six double leaves, respectively. In all there are 
eighty leaves. There are no page, leaf, or quire numbers. The 
single leaves measure 11 by 12.5 em., and the writing is in double 
columns, with fifteen to seventeen lines in a column. The parch- 
ment is lined in the usual way, and seems never to have been 
trimmed, as the pricks of the dividers are still visible in the 
margins. The hand is large and regular, and suggests a date 
in the fifteenth century rather than later. The text is divided 
into the usual number of chapters, although the chapter divisions 
do not always fall just where they do in Platt’s edition (1830). 
The chapter numbers are in red and usually follow the chapters. 
The name &&fFf: is also written in red, when it occurs. The 
book is in its original binding, being enclosed in thin boards, 
unlined, while the back is left open. The disputed pericope is 
present. Above chapter 10 (fol. 21, recto, col. 1) Hdhort: is 
written in a coarse, late hand. The manuscript’s number in the 
Newberry Library is 83867. It was presented in 1899, by Mr. 
Ed. E. Ayer. 

The first leaf, recto and verso, is blank except for some Ethi- 
opic letters idly scrawled by a late hand on the recto. The 
second leaf has such scrawls on both sides, but was originally 
blank, except for the following imprecation, which stands at the 
top of the second verso: 

Hog he : HTARM' : IPE: HALE : OHEHF 5 
PIM: &PCN: O8m.en: 2H’: ALRITE 

‘He who buys this book with his wealth, he who steals it and he who 
damages it, with the curse of Peter and Paul may he be smitten.’ 

'L ATEE : *fors. .WAZE:? Ll. lw-7HT : °L. oH : 
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On fol. 3, recto, the Gospel of John begins, after the follow- 
ing title: 
MET: AN: PR: TEE: CLA: TID 
CS: NANT : . hI? : OFLA: OAL: 
HNRPA : GRE: ATILAL: ALMA: AC 
AE’: RAF : ONEHE : 87's TNE... 


‘The Gospel of the holy (and) excellent father, the disciple, the 
theologian, John the Evangelist, son of Zebedee, the beloved of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May his prayer and his blessing be upon his ser- 
vant ’ The name has been erased. 


The following collation with Platt’s text, chapter 1, will suffice 
to illustrate the manuscript’s type of text: 


John 1:2 On: PROLW: pro MUTE: 3 it: praef. @ | 
DAIF°FTL: | OHZ: pro aPunt: 4 AAPEAU: tO: add. ante 
OE: | ni: add. post @F: 5 wAC7IA: pro O" | MALECA: 
add. post Agena: 6 & pro Ah&.: | F7HN: ATHAN bis, ex 
errore 7 tr. hav; ene}: ATO: 9 DRA: pro HLOPRA: 
10 Ow-At:9AI°: om. ex errore | DIAAAUA: pro DALAUN: 
12 WA&AN:, om. A | AA:, om. 4 13 A&E: pro ANE: | AI: 
om. | &PL:om.| PD:,Hom. | DAAP MSE 14 OLE: 0(?) 
OU: | DAL pro AdhS. | HI°MA: om. | OPIN: om. | ORL: 
15 APT: | Ab: NAYEAU-: om. | Ow-A'E: pro H | Aho: wat : 
PLa0§, ; om. 16 @ pro Aha»; | HAL: om. | NRN: RD: om. | 
Ai: om. | D&D:, om. | At: add. post bt: 18 &A: om. | Ow. 
AF: pro @AF: 19 Kar: om. man. prim.; suppl.corr. | O&P 
O24: | DLBAP: | 4A: 20 AI"k:, 0m. D | DARVL: | WA 
Jt’ om. | OHCAEA: pro ACATA7: 21 ahav: pro EA: | A 
4 ? om. | AQ: pro ANI: | ADT: pro AAA: 22 ahh: 
pro a}.av;| tr. AM: AFT: | CL.eAam: | OFMLFar: AAA: om. 
23 DLBAP: pro OLA: | IPR: pro OPR: 25 THAA:, 
om. @ | Ath: om. | H pro Naar: | ACAEA:, om. 7 | DAAALAT: 
om. 26 HATAPCH: 27 Uie:, om. H | AI°L448: add. 
post Ute: | AP°ATEU:—@ONAAT: om. 28 ONMVOLT: 29 








‘lL G76: Scorr.; man. prim. dhOdh 3h: ut infr. 
°L. nCAtA: "L. GUM: SL ATAS: 
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Ph: om. | AATHA: ALMA: pro AALMA: | HEAAA: pro HEAT 
T: | mat: 30 At: del. corr. | H add. ante AF°®2°38 :? 
31 MAAN: pro WAIN: | ARAF°C: | ALACPCH: | MATT: UTE: 
pro NattTh : 32 NAF°AN: pro hav; Att: 33 ALAI°C : 
pro &L4P’C: | OLINC: LOU: 34 MAAL: pro OAAL: | OA 
Li: proMA&:A 35 OF pro MAAKF: | AP'ACKAU:: pro AF” 
ACKAU: =36 CAR: pro CALP: | AATHA: ALMA: pro NAL 
Qh: | HEAT : FaLAT : FAI”: om. 37 AI” add. ante ACKA. 
Us | AATHLA: ALMA: pro NALA: 38 ATHLA: add. ante & 
CAA: | Tv : 39 BAP: prohP: MZA:|TILC: 40 
&h2C: (ras. post ch) | OOF: | I proyee: 41 tr. O2MR 
AN: AIO: V0: Kh: OTAwy? : AATHLA : ALAN: OMAFH: A 
32CLN: VEU: ANIPPF:; APA: om. 42 OAAU:: APLQOD; 
pro DAP Lav: ; om. OAF: | ATVALN: pro hari: | LNAPF : om. 
43 ATLA: add. ante ARAN: | ATHANMC: pro Akhd? | O26 
te: pro 2hir: 44 LhC:? pro LAC: | 14: pro Ta: | & 
CHA: om. | ATHA: ALMA: add. post DLO : 45 &ARN: 
om. | APT: pro HOT: | HUTZ: pro AF°UT2: 46 A&ARN: 
pro ARN: | AA7HA: ARMA: pro AALAND: | OT: pro M10. 
LT: | AATEU: pro NATEAU: ; add: THE: = 467s tr. haw: Bh 
(A: (sic) AP'SUST: pro APSUST : L414: | HIT: PS LT pro 
$C: 48 AHA: add.ante ALMN: | ANCAAB: pro ANEAA: 
49 TAI°CL: pro FAIPCL: | AHA: add. ante ARMA: | LAawW-An: 
pro £20-0n: 51 OLA: ATHA: ALAN: AN: pro Diw-Prh: 
ALAA: MLM : Alor: | TAP >: pro TAI" W:: 52 AJ 2A 
fi: add. ante T&EA%: | LTESP: pro LTLIP: | LACE: pro OC 
7:3; om. ATH’ | O2C4.: pro OLOCRK.: 

The manuscript is concluded by a brief subscription and a 
hymn to Mary, of rather pagan color. The subscription (fol. 79, 


verso) runs thus: 
TERM :; 


NET : hf cht 

fh’: DAL: HNRP 

Qi hPCL: EAI'L 
°1. Sah Wh : 
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OE + Ah*& : NESS 
Pet: AANA: U7 
Ci hE APL 
42: OCTE : AATH. 
Al: wt : A°%7:! : 
AY): AAGory ; 
Navy? : 401: 
TO CF as 


‘The Gospel of John the son of Zebedee, one of the twelve apostles, 
is finished. He wrote it in Greek(?) for the people of the city of the 
Ephesians, in the thirtieth year after the ascension of our Lord in the 
flesh into heaven, in the reign of Nero king of Rome.’ 


A line below is written the word Ha°%ah@: in another hand, 


followed by a short erasure. 


Finally the rest of fol. 79, verso, 


and the recto of fol. 80 are occupied by the hymn or prayer to 
Mary already mentioned, which is so full of bad spelling as to be 


almost unintelligible. 


and ends— 


It begins — 


AN7.2 : Ah: hap :: 
Sate : FATAC 
£2: MCLP s: 


HA@DZ. 21: : 
"4: CLI: 
241: 2h th. 2 ¢ 








SUPAR, (=) SUPARSAK(0), @™) SAKSUPP(BB) AR, 
AND RELATED TERMS. 


By W. Moss-ARNOL-T. 


Two of the most interesting stems discussed in part 17 of the 
Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language (= DAL.), are 
“BW and pw.’ 

I. 

Saparu in the meaning to send, charge with a mission; and, 
in particular, fo send word, message, order or command, with or 
without following ma-a or um-ma, introducing the text of 
such message, etc., occurs innumerable times in the great Corpus 
epistolarum (= H.), edited by Professor Robert Francis Harper. 
In addition to the usual form of the preterite ispur we find also 
i8spar; thus, Bu. 91-5-9, 210 (H. 403) rev. 2 my servants and 
my friends i8-pa-ru-u-ni, have sent me; K. 125 (H. 196) 18 
ni-qa-bu-u-ni ar-bis lis-pa-ru-ni.’ 

The two best known and most widely used derivatives of this 
verb are Sipru and Sipirtu. Sipru, in its meaning of com- 
munication, message, report sent by mouth of messenger or in 
writing, was borrowed in Hebrew as “BOD missive, document, 
writing, book;* mar 8ipri, the messenger (DAL., 582, cols. 
1 and 2), variously written “™°) mar Sip-ri, Nabd. 562, 1, 
ma-ar Si-ip-ri; ma-a-ar Si-i-ip-ri, in T. A.; @™¢) A-KIN 
(KI); @™°) A sip-ri; TUR Sip-ri; in II R(awlinson) 39 
g-h 47 as a synonym of ra-gab, 7. e., rakab, c. st., of 
rakbu, messenger, Br(tinnow, List) 6369; K. 574, obv. 9 (H. 
123) @m™e) TUR Sip-ra-ni-ia; Cyr. 44,4 @™-) TUR 3ip- 
ra-a-tum, the messengers; Nabd. 233,12. In many passages 
also, the word means business, occupation or calling, work or 
skill. In addition to these two, generally accepted, significa- 
tions, we find also the meaning decision; thus Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek (=KB.), Vol. II, pp. 252-3, 71 ina ?*) Ulali 


1 Delitzsch, Handwérterbuch (= Hwb.), pp. 682-5. 

20On these two letters see PSBA., Vol. XXIII, pp. 348 sqqg., and Vol. XVII, pp. 234 sqq., 
respectively. 

3Gesenius, Handwérterbuch}!3; Brown-Gesenius, Lexicon, pp. 706-709; KAT.3, p. 649, etc. 
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8i-pir Istarati, +79; also perhaps 1. 95 8i-pir mab-bi-e; 
cf. KAT.’, p. 427 and rem. 3. In the T. A. Letters the word 
occurs in the meaning of number; thus (London), 8, 42 much 
gold 8a 8i-ip-ra la ip(b)-3u; and lines 50, 51,59. As revela- 
tion it is used in V R. 51, rev. 29-30 Sip-ru rabu-u.... 
sa GD Ba; IV’? R. 48 a 7, 8; KAT, pp. 536, 537; and see 
ibid., p. 588 rem. 3 on 8i|-pir abqalli Adapa of L.*‘ I, 13 
(Lehmann, Samassumukin, Zweiter Theil, pl. XXXVI). We 
may add to these the variant reading in ASurb., col. iii, 121 Nab 
dup-sar gim-ri si-pir (KB., Vol. II, pp. 186, 187 rem.). 
Also Messerschmidt, Die Inschrift der Stele Nabuna’id’s, Kénigs 
von Babylon (1896), p. 64, 24 ki-i S8ip-ri ilu-ti-ka 8a tas- 
pu-ra; Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, p. 493. 
A synonym of sipru is: 

Sipirtu (AV. 8290), pl. Sipréti; Delitzsch, Grammatik, 
§§ 32 aa and rem.; 65,4; Prolegomena, p. 149, in the mean- 
ing of message, writing, letter. It occurs in V R. 32 a-c 5, 6 
Si-pir-tum (Br. 13861, 14081), followed by e-gir-tum. It 
is used frequently in letter-literature: K. 831 (H. 214), 12 
Sap-rak 8i-pir-ti; rev. 7 S8i-pir-ti li8-8a-’u, let him take the 
letter. 83-1-18, 28, obv. 7-9 (H. 344) si-pir-ti ‘™¢*” mat 
tam-tim-u-a....il-tap-ra-u-nu, they have sent; rev. 
7-9 a-du-u a-na pa-ni Sarri be-ili-i-ni ni-il-tap-ras-8u. 
K. 83, rev. 14 (H. 202); K. 13, rev. 4 (H. 281) Si-pir-ta-a 
pa-si-ra-ti (BAS., Vol. IV, pp. 527 sqq.). KB., Vol. IV, pp. 
94, 95, 27 kunuk Sarri 8a Sip-ri-e-ti; also V R. 61, col. vi, 
30, 31 and KB., Vol. III, Part 1, pp. 182, 183 and rem. * and **; 
KB., Vol. IV, pp. 68, 69, No.1619. K. 79, rev. 14, 15 (H. 266) 
Si-pir-e-ti a-ga-a 3a Sa-ra-a-ti ki-i 8a Sat-ra, (how) 
these treasonable letters were written, Johnston, JAOS., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 147. K. 1107, obv. 11 (H. 238) ul-tu S8ad-da-gis 
8i-pir-e-ti ma-’-di-e-ti, many messages; see PSBA., Vol. 
XXIII, Part 2. In T. A. Letters we find (Berlin) 112, 46 
ib-bu-8u §8i-bi-ir-ti Sar-ri; 111, obv. 8, the command of 
the king. In the meaning of work, skill, etc., Sipirtu is used 
in Knudtzon, Gebete, 1, obv. 10 ina mimma 8i-pir-ti ni- 
kil-ti (see DAL., p. 670, col. 1, below). K. 2852+K. 9662, 
col. i, 31 a-na 8i-pir-ti-ia la ta-da-a li-it-ka. 

Less common, than these two nouns are: 

Supru, Rm 2 II 9 s8up-ru a-Sap-ra, AV. 8002, and 
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Suparu, c.st. 8u-par, AV. 8531. Their original signification 
is still discernible in T. A. (Berlin) 92, rev. 30 8a Su-u-pa- 
a-ra il-da-na-as, who is to read the dispatch. See also V R. 
31 a 37 ga-a-tum u Su-par pi-i. In the meaning of i 
command of, supervision over, this c. st. 8u-par is found in the 
Creation account, I c 27. Tiamat, the mother of the deep, the 
creator of all, revolted against the gods and created an army of 
monsters to assist her. In addition to creating thus these eleven 
(monsters), she exalted among the gods her sons, whom she had 
borne, Kingu, and made him greatest among them all (saying): 
“To march before the host, this be thy mission; command the 
weapons to strike, the attack to begin.” The command in battle, 
(to be) chief in authority (3u-par ta-am-ba-ru ra-ab 8ik- 
ka-tu-tu),’ she intrusted to him.’ In this same meaning we 
find Su-par also in the titles of @™® Su-par-8ak(f) and 
(am6)) Sak-3up(b)-p(b)ar, to be discussed further on. 

Su-par® in the meaning of in control of, intrusted with, 
charged with is found especially in connection with gods; thus, 


4Tablet III, 41 (99) reads Su-par tam-ba-ri ra-ab Sik-ka-tu(-u)-ti. The trans- 
lation suggested here brings out most clearly the parallelism found also in Babylonian 
poetry. For Supar as asynonym of rab see further on. Sikkatum occurs in II, R. 43 
a-b 7 8ik-ka-tum=li-ki-e (y leka, mp) li-ti. Litu, victory, control, authority, 
jurisdiction (DAL., p. 500) occurs oftenin Hammurabi (see King, Vol. I, pref. xlii) as Sa 
li-ti-ka; and in the meaning of “territory under control or authority,” e. g., li-tim 8a 
ga-ti-ka, the territory, province, under thy control (Nagel, BAS., Vol. IV, pp. 449, 479). 
In T. A. Letters, Rostowicz 3, ll. 24, 25 li-tu an-nu-u il-ti-ka i8-tu ka-ti-Su, this 
territory (or control of territory) has been taken out of his hands. The rab Sikkatu is 
the commander, chief in control; victor, at times. Thus Rm 338, obv.5,6....GE-GE= 
ma-li[-ku]; [SJIK-AT (or AD?)-GE-GE=ra-ab Sik-k[a-ti]. An officer called 
rab 8ik-kat is mentioned in Nabd. 1099,2. Sikkatu is derived froma verb Sakaku, 
occurring in II R. 34c-d18=V R. 19 a-b 30 UD-DU (i. e., the ideogram of agf, etc.)= 
8a-ka-ku (Br. 7888; AV. 7800); V, 30 a-b 32 TIK-UD-DU-PA(=SIG)-GA=Sak&ku 
8a Sik-ka-tim (Br. 3294, 7888). Its meaning would be, to project, loom up, be prominent, 
supreme. From the same verb we have GIS-BANSUR-ZAG-GU-LA = pa-a8-Sur 
S8ak-ki, K. 4378, col. iii, 65 (Br. 6523); 60, paSSur Sar-ri (DAL., 846, col. 2); and, also 
Sakkf asynonym of pargu (DAL., 836, col. 2, pargu, 2)=command, control, authority. 


5See my translation of the ‘‘ Babylonian Account of the Creation”’ in Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature. Selected Translations. Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by 
Robert Francis Harper. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1901 (=the World’s Great Books. 
Aldine Edition). 

6Supar is considered by many a non-Semitic word and read SU-UT(D) see KB., 
Vol. II, passim. Delitzsch, Hwb., 643 and 648 assumes two different words Sud (c. st., of 
Sud or S8fidu?) from (4H be high, be prominent (Creat. account, I, c 27; III, 41, 99; 
NE., 69, ll. 38, 39; and in Su-ud-8&k6); and Stu, St, a pronominal particle. This 
differentiation, however, is unnecessary. See also ZK., Vol. II, pp. 187 sqq., 289, rem. 2 (and, 
on the other hand, Flemming, Nebukadnezar, II, Gottingen, 1883, p. 37). Jensen, Kosmologie, 
p. 19, rem. 2: Su-ut(d) deutet ganz im Allgemeinen eine Beziehung an; and pp. 28, 29, 
rem. 2, he derives it from SAtu, bear, carry; a synonym of gir(u), over; metaphorically 
= concerning, with reference to; or, if reading Sud is better, from Suddu (/y sadadu, 
pull, draw). Winckler reads Su-par, Altorientalische Forschungen, Vol. I, p. 539, ete.; 
and Su-pur, KB., Vol. III (2), p. 14; Sargon, p. 231. Bezold, ZA., Vol. IX, p. 116 sat 


= id est, namely. 
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Asurb. col. i, 86 ilani S8u-par 8amé ergitim; Neb. EJH., col. 
ii, 60,’ the gods in control of heaven and earth, the gods of heaven 
and earth. Nabd. Scheil, col. ix, 6. VR. 46 a 15, 16 (end) 
Su-par E-KUR; Rm 279, 12 (Suma-Sa) apsi Su-par 
G) B-a; K. 2148, col. iii, 3; Babyl. Chron., col. iii, 1 ilani 3a 
Su-par Uruk u nisé-8u. Salm., Balawét, col. vi, 1 (+3) ilani 
Su-par Esagila u Babili; also Nabd.-Cyr. Chron., col. ii, 7 and 
21... Weissbach, BAS., Vol. IV, p. 161, on Tallqvist, Maqla, 
VII, 49. K. 3351, 18 ul-tu a-Sur-rak-ka bélum ilani Su- 
par da-ad-me. Accordingly, we would interpret NE. XI, 118 
(125) ilani 8u-par “ A-nun-na-ki”® ba-ku-u_ it-ti-8a, 
the gods controlling the Anunnaki wept with her, the Su-par 
(') A. belonging to ilani rather than to baka, which is 
usually construed with ana, over." In the meaning of con- 
cerning, with reference to” it is used in: Merodach-Baladan 
stone, col. iii, 13 (8a)... . 8u-par ma-ba-zi 3a ‘™*) Akkadi 
(ki) pi-8u ep(ib)-8i-ma (=concerning). Asurb., col. vii, 25, my 
messenger I sent 8u-par 3e-bul” Naba-bél-sume, with refer- 
ence to the delivery of N. Line 16 of the same column has 
8u-par Nabfi-bél-Sume. K. 621, rev. 1,2 (H.515) 8u-par 
a-di e-mu-ki-8u. K. 2652, 9 Su-par mi-ri-bi-e-ti Teum- 
man i8-tap-pa-ra; KB., Vol. II, pp. 250, 251 1. 26 8u- 
par mi-ri-ib-ti an-ni-ti 8a T. iq-bu-u." DT. 83, rev. 14 
Su-par ep-Se-tu-Su-nu ul-gi-i8, Pinches, Texts, p. 16. 
Sargon, Khors. 158 8u-par it-bu-zu nin-da-an-Su-un 


7So Ball in PSBA., Vol. XI, referring to II R. 35 a-b 10 Si-pa-ri=pu-uh-ru, AV. 
8286; see also Neb., col. i, 48 Nab pa-ki-id kiSSat Samé u ergitim. 

8 KB., Vol. II (2), pp. 130, 132. 

9Craig, Assyrian and Babylonian Religious Texts, Vol. I, pl. 43. See Harper’s review of 
Vols, I, II in this JourNnAL, Vol. XIV, pp. 171-7. 

10 According to Hrozny’, Mythen von dem Gotte Nimrag, pp. 84 sqq., the “‘ Black-Cloud”’ 
gods, while the [gigi are the ‘‘ White-Cloud”’ gods. Differing views are held by Jensen, KB., 
Vol. VI (1), p. 548, and Zimmern in KAT..3, pp. 452, 453. 

11So0 against KB., Vol. VI(1), p.497, and DAL., p. 152, and the literature there referred to. 


12Sup4ru, as Sipru, meaning also business, purpose; Su-par, with a view to, with 
reference to, concerning. 

13See the same column, lines 43, 44, where the messengers u-Se-bi-la-aS-Su a-di 
mah-ri-ia. The word occurs also KB., Vol. II, pp. 248, 249, 1. 91 (amél) rabe-su id-ta- 
nap-pa-ra a-na (=Su-par) Se-bu-li nisé6 Sa-a-tu-nu; 93, Se-bul-Su-nu ul aq- 
bi-Su. Sébulu is originally the infinitive of the Shafel of abalu O55; Delitzsch, 
Grammatik, § 113). To the same stem belong the three rare nouns sfibiltu, present, 
T. A. (Berlin), 29, 12, 13; rev. 6; plural Su-bi-la-a-te-e Sa u-Se-bi-la (Berlin) 18, 14; 
SQibultu, desire, wish, K. 2370, 1, 2,3; T. A. (Berlin), 9,13; and Sibultu, goods for trans- 
portation, The Code of Hammurabi, edited by R. F. Harper, p. 184. 

144For méribtu see DAL., p. 588, col. 1. The use of Su-par instead of eli, ete., 
perhaps with (conscious or unconscious) reference to the Sipir méribti. 
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(Lyon, Sargon, p. 80 =eli, concerning); perhaps also 8u-par 
mu-ul-ka in T. A., Tel Hesy, 20. Asurb., col. vi, 59 maggaré 
Su-par E-KUR ma-la ba-3u-u (charged with, intrusted 
with); II R. 67, 81 u ga-lam ab-ni ma-gar 8u-par ilani 
rabati (DAL., 574, col. i, ll. 3-6). For, as, IV’ R. 48 a 33 
mur-ni-is-ki Su-par im-ra-8u-nu i-ku-lu. As a relative 
pronoun, K. 3182, col. i, 49 nap-bar matate 5u-par Su-un- 
na-a li-8a-nu, with which compare IV’ R. 20, No. 1, 24, kit- 
ru-ba-a3-8u Su-par la mab-ra ma-la Su-un-na-a lisanu.” 
K. 3182, col. iii, 12 Su-par lum-nu i-pu-su, as for those who 
do evil; 13 8u-par ul-la pi-i-8u-nu §8a-kin, as for the 
boasting of their mouths; 35 ul tak-li 8u-par im-bul-ru- 
ka..], who have prayed to thee; i, 25 8u-par na-pis-ti 
Sak-nu (as many as); iv, 1, 2; iii, 51, 52. Merodach- 
Baladan stone, i, 42 ina pu-bur 8u-par ma-al-ku; Crea- 
tion account, [c¢ 23 i-na ilani bu-uk-ri-8a S8u-par i8-ku- 
nu[-8i pu-ux-ru]; III, 37, 95." SP II, 987, 5 nam-kur 
8u-par Babili, the property of Babylon. Sargon, Bull-inser 
70: eight nergallé tu-’a-a-me 8u-par (of=weighing) one 
Sar, nér, six 808, fifty gun; Amn. 424. 

NE. X, col. 2, 29 Ur-ninim (™6) malabu 8a _ Pir(?)- 
napistim 8a 8u-par abné it-ti-8u; col. 3, 38-9 tab (tub)- 
tap-pi Su-par abné....; Su-par abné hu-up-pu-ma. 
Supar here, perhaps, a synonym of tam8il; or, meaning work, 
monument; an idol of stone, which Gilgames, by accident, 
unfortunately breaks into pieces. This Supar abné would 
serve as a talisman guiding Gilgames safely across the ocean. 
UR-NINIM, it is assumed, intrusts the talisman to Gilgame3 who 
unfortunately breaks it. Between lines 35 and 36 the original 
account contained probably this episode, which, having become 
in time illegible, was omitted by the later redactors. UR-NINIM, 
thereupon, suggests another way for GilgameS to reach Pir(?)- 
napistim. This is given in the lines following (KB., Vol. VI 
(1), pp. 220, 221). Whether Jensen’s restoration of Tablet X, 


18See Winckler, Altor. Forsch., Vol. I, pp. 537-9 (1897); Martin, ‘‘Mélanges Assyrio- 
logiques,”’ III, in Recueil de Travaux relatifs & la Philologie et a l’ Archéologie égyptiennes 
et assyriennes, Vol. XXIV (1903), Parts 1/2, entirely overlooking Winckler’s treatment of the 
same text. 

16 See Clifton Daggett Gray’s careful edition of this hymn to Sama8 in this JourNAL, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 129-45. [University of Chicago Dissertation. ] 

17$u-par here, instead of Sa ;,on accountof pubru. A rather strange use of Supar 
wo find in I R. 68, No. 1,8 Ur (il) Uk Sarri Su-par (!, KB., Ill, 2,94 8a) mab-ri 
compared with the usual Sar mab-ri. 
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col. 4, 15-16 and his translation are correct, is more than 
doubtful. If the explanation of 8u-par abné and its context, 
here suggested, is correct, it would be another illustration of 
the futility of human efforts to achieve the supernatural, and 
paramount to the episode related in Tablet XI (account of the 
deluge), lines 284 sqq. (see KB., Vol. VI (1), pp. 250-52)." 

upar is perhaps found also in Supar karis, Tigl-Pil., 
col. i, 55 against sixty kings 8u-par ku-u-ri8 J fought. Karis 
c. st. of kfiriSu from karaé8u, destroy, ruin, or karasu, cut, 
cut off; unless we accept Jensen’s interpretation of Sutam- 
karis for Sutambdaris = opposed, opposite, from mabaru 
(KB., Vol. VI (1) p. 568). But why ku-u-ris? 


if, 


Of the verb Mpw to be high, lofty, grand the preterite and 
present are found not seldom. IV’ R. 60 * B. oby. 5 u-s(¢)al-li 
(lat) i§-ta-ri ul i-8aq-qa-a ri-8i-8a. KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 
186, 46 @pu-us-ki a3-3a-ak(g, k)-ki ina Nippur, J have 
made thee, I am lofty in Nippur (but ??; see KB., Vol. VI (1), 
p- 460). Babyl. Chron., iii, 40 ki-i i8-qa-a ina eli Uru 
(KB., Vol. II, p. 282). IIT R. 52, 49 GD) Samas i8-gam-ma 
kakkabu ig-ru-ur-ma, Jensen, Kosmologie, 156: Die Sonne 
stand hoch. K. 86 rev. 5 i-8a-qa-am-ma; K. 120, A. 8 i-8aq- 
qa-ma, is high.” K. 685, 9-11; Camb. 217, 9, 10 it-ti aba- 
mes i-Saq-qu u i-S8ap-pi-lu, together they will win or lose, 
literally: they will be high or low. A derivative of Sakai, be 
grand, lofty, is 8akt, magnate, high dignitary. Sm. 61, 6 
nadfénu 8a Sarri tu-ub-bu 8a Sa-ki-i (Br. 7093). King 
renders it by ruler; Hommel, Sumer. Lesest., 118, by secretary 
of state; Knudtzon: a high officer in the army. Here belong 
the “™é) SAG-Sarri, III R. 41 @ 11, and often (AV. 8033); 
and the “™¢) rab-SAG-un-ki Sarri K. 686, obv. 5 (H. 173), 
keeper of the (great) seal.” Also, the “*™¢) sak-3up(b)-p(b)ar 


18NE, VII, col. 4, 38 (48) read perhaps .... Su-tam a-gi-e, whosince days of old had 
ruled the country. Su-tam would be c. st. of Sutammu, a by-form of Satammu, 
just as we have tartanu and turtaénu, targumanu and turgumann, etc., unless 
we read na]-Su-ut a-gi-e, suggested by Jensen, KB., Vol. VI (1), p. 462, proposed. long 
ago, by Jeremias in Die babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 
Leipzig, 1887. 

19R, C. Thompson, The Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and 
Babylon, Nos. 91, 94; Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 119. 

20(am61)S$AG, Knudtzon, 108, 15 and often; K.1359, 55 (@m6l) ga G-MES; 4g (amél) 
SAG. Perhaps connected with this is §a-ku, usually translated as mayor, or the like, 
and occurring, especially, in contract tablets (AV. 7813, 7818); BAS., Vol. II, p. 262, 36; p. 269 on 
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(written LU-SAG-RU-MAS). I R. 66, No. 2, 6,10 Ba-u- 
abi-iddin(na) .... “™6)§ak-3up-par, mentioned together 
with the 8a-kin (governor) of I8in and Ba-bi-la-a-a-u, the 
(amél) SAG (Sak), a Meru 8a te-mi, and a bél pabati 
(KB., Vol. IV, p. 66). TII R. 43430 E (™6) gak-sup-par; 
66 (@mé)gak-Sup-par”™ 8a te-mi 8a matati; edge of col. 
iv,4 (m6) gak-Sup-par 8a bit A-da. KB., Vol. IV, p. 29, 
48 8ak-3ub-bar, preceded by “™® Sak. The same com- 
ponent parts, only changed in their order, are in the other title 
(amél) §y-par-8ak, probably correctly rendered general, com- 
mander. See IV’ R. 48 6 7 um-ma-an wu 8u-par-3ak, the 
army and the commander. Sargon, Nimrud,7 (™®) 8u-par- 
Sak-ia ina mux-xi a8-kun, my general I placed over them. 
II, 67, 10 (37) “™6) Su-par-S8ak-ia bél pabati eli-3u-nu 
a3-kun, my general I placed over them as governor; 66 (@mé)) 
Su-par-S8ak-ia “™*) rab-3ak (=Mpw-2%) I sent to Tyre, 
7. e., my general, who was also the rab-sak. Tigl-Pil. ITT, 
Ann 50 (™6) Su-par-Sak-ia (°™*) bél pabati eli-3u-nu 
a3-kun. Sargon, Cylinder 16 (™6) §u-par-Sak ?'-3u (#mé) 
Sak-nu-ti eli-S8u-nu i8-tak-ka-nu-ma, his generals he 
placed over them as governors; other examples in Sargon occur 
often. K. 2729, 7 Asurbanipal who turns with favor to his 
(amél) Su-par-Sak ”' man-za-az p&ni-8u. See also Asurb. 
col. i, 128; ii, 15.” 

(am6)) rab-Sak (written LU-GAL-SAG, Br. 12991) is 
another officer, connected by Delitzsch and others with saka, 
magnate, high dignitary.” The word occurs in II R. 31 a 34 
(amél) rah Sak, followed by (35) “™*) saké (written SAG- 
MES). K. 2729, obv. 11 @™*) rab-3ak, +28 (KB., Vol. IV, 
pp. 143, 145: general), +rev. 19, 20, also K. 7,5; K. 1359, 10. 


Merodach-Baladan stone, col. iii, 36,37; iv, 51. Rm III, 105,ib 8+10 (am6)) ga-ku together 
with (amél) ki-pi. KB., Vol. IV, p. 94,23 8a-ku m&ti; Nabd. 170, 2; 962,6; Neb. 109, 19. 
Sm 1028, 3 (@M61) sa-ku Sa Babili. Bu. 91-5-9, 183, rev. 4 (@M6l) sa-ku MES; + oby. 
23; K. 517, rev. 11; plural: K.1107,9 (@™61) gsa-ku-u-ti(?2) = H. 418, 340, 327, 238. See also 
K. 114, obv. 12. Or / Sak&aku, 1(?). 

21 KB., Vol. IV, p. 70, considers (amé}l) Sak-Sup-par, here, a proper name; but see 
Belser, BAS., Vol. I. 

22 See Guyard, Notes de lexicographie assyrienne, Paris, 1883, §33; Winckler, Altor. Forsch., 
Vol. I, p. 476. On the basis of this reading, Andreas in Marti, Grammatik des Bibl.-Aram.., 
p. 58 *, emends Ezra 4,9; 5,6 R"DO DN into RDO ADO; also Streck, ZA., Vol. XV, p. 394. 

23 Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, 13: chief of the officers, or colonel; Hwb., 685, col. 1; 
Grammatik, §§ 9, 131; 46; 72a. Streck, ZA., Vol. XIII, p. 61, rem. 2 rab Sak ein unter dem 
Turtan (jn), dem assyrischen Generalissimus stehender, héherer Offizier. 
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(amél) rab-34k6, Sami. col. ii, 17; II R.52c-d 19; Rm 81, 83-1- 
18, 47, rev. 10 (Br. 6860, 12992; AV., 7446). 82-5-22, 169, 
rev. 9 ina mat (°™°) rab-3a-ki-e, this Journax, Vol. XIII, p. 
211. Zimmern, ZDMG., Vol. LIII, pp. 116-8, and KAT.’, 651, 
explains rab-8akfi as chief cup-bearer, Obermundschenk.”* 


%The rab in rab-S8ak is paramount tothe Su-par in Su-par-3ak, but Sak in 
the one case is derived from Sak, be high, in control, in the latter case from Sak, give 
drink, water, pour out.— It may be added here that ZK., Vol. I, p. 62 (end) and Rev. d’ Assyri- 
ologie, Vol. I, pp. 6,7, read Su-tam-Sak, instead of Su-par-Sak. Su-tam, as stated 
above, rem. 13, would be a c. st. of Sutammu, a by-form of Satammu. Su-ta m-Sak 
would be something like chief-justice. And, in order to exhaust the possibilities, Su-tum- 
Sak might be proposed; S8u-tum ac.st.of Sutummu storehouse, warehouse, granary. 
The Sutummu Sarri and bit Sutum(mu) Sarri are often mentioned on contract 
tablets. The Sutum-sSak or chief storehouse-keeper would be an officer similar in character 


to the rab-Sak, the chief cup-bearer. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE AVESTA 
MONTHS. 


By Louis H. Gray, 
Newark, N. J. 


The system of nomenclature of the Iranian months is so 
different from the Indian terminology as to preclude any pos- 
sibility of mutual influence. In the earliest Sanskrit source 
which names the months, the Yajur-Veda, they are designated 
by terms manifestly relating to the seasons of the solar year— 
madhu, maddhava; gukra, guci; nabhas, nabhasya; is, tr; 
sahas, sahasya, tapas, tapasya.' These names manifestly fall 
into six pairs, denoting respectively ‘sweet, bright, cloudy, 
sapful, forceful,” and “ascetic,” referring to the six seasons of 
spring, summer, rainy season, autumn, winter, and the cool 
period which was especially devoted to the practice of religious 
austerities. The later Indian astronomy changed these names 
to Chaitra, Vaicikha, Jyéstha, Asadha, Cravana, Bhadrapada, 
Agvina, Karttika, Margagirga, Pausa, Magha, and Phalguna, 
these being naksatra, or siderial names.” 

In Iranian, on the other hand, the terminology of the months 
is essentially hierarchic.’ The names are in order as follows: 
Fravartin, Artavahist, Horvadat, Tir, Amerddat, Satvaird, Mitra, 
Avan, Adaré, Din, Vohiman, and Spendarmat. The months 


1Thibaut, Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematik, p. 11; cf. Schrader, Reallexikon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde, p. 396. On the various modes of naming the months 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples see ibid., pp. 548-53. In the Sothis period of the Egyptians 
there was, in like manner, a division of the year into the three seasons of canal-tide, garden- 
tide, and harvest-tide, Faselius, Altdgyptische Kalenderstudien, p. 5. 

2Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar, pp. 24, 25; cf. also their tables II and III, ibid., 
pp. ciii-cvii. For the length of the individual months, which vary from twenty-nine to 
thirty-one days, see ibid., p. 10. 

3 The names of the month are not found in the Avesta, but occur in the Pahlavi texts, in 
al-Biruni, Mas‘udi, and in Byzantine Greek authors; see my section on the Iranian Calendar 
in the Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Vol. Il, pp. 675-8, and my article “Zu den 
byzantinischen Angaben fiber den altiranischen Kalender,” Byz. Z., Vol. XI, pp. 468-72. The 
origin of the names of the Avesta months has been made the subject of a study by Kuka, 
‘*An Enquiry into the Order of the Parsee Months and the Basis of Their Nomenclature,” in 
the K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 54-73. His conclusions, however, are very different 
from mine. In the same volume, pp. 146-53, Karkaria has drawn an interesting parallel 
between ‘‘ The Parsi and the French Revolutionary Calendars,” but his view that the Zoroas- 
trian calendar may have influenced that of the French Revolutionists seems to me very 
improbable. 
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were, therefore, sacred respectively to the Guardian Spirits, Best 
Righteousness, Healing, Tishtrya (Sirius, the dog-star), Immor 
tality, Desirable Kingdom, Mithra, Waters, Fire, Religion (the 
supreme lord, Ormazd), Best Mind, and Holy Concord. In this 
list, then, we find Ormazd and the six Amshaspands, or arch- 
angels, together with the chief objects of the Zoroastrian cult, 
Tishtrya, Mithra, Waters, Fire, and the Guardian Spirits or 
Fravashis. Several of these names, however, may be further 
reduced. Each of the Amshaspands has a double character, 
spiritual and physical.‘ The Avestan months may then be read 
as in honor respectively of the Guardian Spirits, Fire, Water, 
Dog-Star, Vegetation, Metal, Sun, Anahita (the Iranian goddess 
of fertility ),’ Fire, the Supreme Lord, Cattle, and Earth. This 
year, it must be noted, does not begin, as we should expect, with 
Din, the month in honor of the Supreme Lord, which commenced 
December 16, but with Fravartin, the month consecrated to the 
Guardian Spirits, whose first day was March 21. Herein is a 
striking coincidence with the Babylonian year, which also began 
in March-April with the month of Nisan. 

In Babylonia the year consisted, as is well known, of twelve 
months, each containing thirty days. To atone for the five extra 
days, which in Iran were added to each year and named in honor 
of the five Gathas, whence they were termed Gah or Andargah, 
the Babylonians intercalated a month, called Ve-Adar, every six 
years. This gives, however, an annual deficiency of one day 
and eleven hours. Every 124 years, therefore, another month 
was inserted, while the Iranians made a similar intercalation at 
the end of each period of 120 years. The fact that at a later 
period months of twenty-nine days alternated with those of 
thirty in Babylonia as in the Sinico-Japanese calendar (von 
Siebold, Nippon, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 21), finds no parallel in Iran 
and need not detain us here, any more than the problem of the 
second Nisin and second Elail. What is of importance in this 
connection is the fact that over each of the Babylonian months 
presided a deity or group of deities.” The lords of Nisin were 


4 See “ Sayast la-Sayast,” XV, 5, and my paper on the double nature of the Amshaspands 
about to appear in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

5Cf. the Ardui stir Band Yasht (Yt. v.), in honor of Anahita (the ’Avairs of the Greek 
writers) and the waters. 

6 See Muss-Arnolt, ‘‘The Names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months and Their Regents,” 
Jour. of Bib. Lit., Vol. XI, pp. 72-94, 160-76; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 
462-4, 676, 677. 
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Anu and Bel, of whom the former was the head of the Assyro- 
Babylonian pantheon (Jastrow, p. 677), primarily the sky-god, 
and the “father of the gods” (abu ilani), while the latter was 
the god of earth, the “lord of countries” (bél mata&ti), and 
also the “father of the gods,” but likewise a god of death, punish- 
ment, and vengeance. The month of Aru was under the dominion 
of Ea, a benignant god and the sovereign of the waters, a fitting 
deity, therefore, for the rainy spring of April—May. Over the 
third month presided the moon-god Sin. If the name of the 
month Siwan or Simanu really signifies “signal, sign, trophy,” 
it would seem to suggest the appearance of the crops, giving 
token of the coming harvest.’ The deity of the month of Tam- 
mfiz, himself a sun-god, who at midsummer (June-July) gains 
his greatest vigor, was Nin-ib, the morning sun. The month 
Abu which, as its name probably implies, was a month “for laying 
the foundation of cities and houses,” was under the auspices of 
Nin-gish-zida, originally a solar deity, later identified with Nin- 
girsu, and finally with Nin-ib, who was at first the sun-god in 
his destructive aspect, then the storm-cloud, and at last, losing 
his meteorological character, the god of war, while, appropriate 
to the advancing summer, he presided also over the growth of 
trees (Jastrow, pp. 99, 217, 547,588). Over the month of Ululu 
ruled Ishtar, a goddess of fertility, representing the culmination 
of the harvest. Shamash, the sun-god par excellence, is lord of 
Tishritum, probably from the fair weather prevailing in the 
autumn. Marduk, the herald of the gods and a solar deity, is lord 
of Marcheshwan, and Nergal, the god of war, rules over Kislimu.* 
Tebétum is under the regency of Pap-sukkal, the messenger of 
Anu and Ishtar, as well as of Shamash and other gods; and if, as 
is possible, he is identical with Nabu, who is called “the lofty 
messenger, lengthening the days of his life,” he may have this 
place as announcing the return of the spring and summer by the 
lengthening of the days after the winter. Ramman, “the thun- 
derer,” the god of storms, is the fitting ruler of the month of 
Shabatu, so called from the heavy and destructive rains and floods 
which prevail throughout it. During the month of Addaru these 
rains continue, so that the seven evil spirits appropriately are 
its lords. 


7The month is also explained as “ the time of appointing (brick-making),”’ from s&amu, 
“to appoint.” 
8 The grounds of the regencies of Marduk and Nergal are not clear, Jastrow, p. 463. 
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In comparing the Iranian and Babylonian systems of nomen- 
clature, there meets us at once a striking similarity and a diver- 
gency no less striking. The regency of sacred beings over the 
months, to which India and Greece have no parallel, immediately 
suggests Babylonian influence on Iran, an influence, which, in 
my opinion, is more profound than is generally supposed. Yet 
despite this similarity, there does not seem to be the same logi- 
cal basis for the series of the divinities of the months. This is 
the more surprising since the conventional order in which the 
Amshaspands are named in the Avesta is not observed in the 
calendar of the months, while in the calendar of days it is 
strictly followed. The basis for this divergency in the case of 
the months is not easy to determine. It may be suggested, how- 
ever, in the absence of any more plausible explanation, that the 
double nature of the Amshaspands, to which I have already 
alluded, may account for at least a portion of the assignments. 

The first Iranian month, March—April, is under the regency 
of the Fravasis, ‘‘the Guardian spirits of the righteous,” who 
play an important part in the so-called Younger Avesta. If 
my supposition be right, they originally represent, beneath the 
later accretions which approximate them in many respects to the 
Platonic idéa:, the ghost-cult, which must have been prominent 
before the Zoroastrian reform. To them, then, as to beneficent 
ghosts of the righteous dead, the first month of the year is 
appropriately dedicated.° The second month, April-May, is 
sacred to Asa Vahi8ta, who represents meteorologically the fire, 
although it must be noted that he is especially the healer of 
sickness (Dinkart, 8, 37, 14), who gives to drink of the fountain 
of life (ibid., 7, 30, 14), and who, with Ahura Mazda, is the 
guardian of the world (ibid., 9, 30, 14), having sovereignty in 
heaven (Saddar, XI,5). The underlying idea of the dedication 
of this month to Asa Vahi8ta may be, therefore, the revivification 
of the earth after the death of winter. Over the third month, 
May-June, presides the archangel Haurvatat, who represents in 
the material world the water, evidently in allusion to the vernal 
rains, which prepare the way for the coming harvest. The regent 
of the fourth month, June-July, is the dog-star Tishtrya,” whose 


9 Note on the possible later beginning of the year with Din, Roth, ZDMG., Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 697-720. 

10See Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. II, pp. 411, 420, 426; Casartelli, Philosophy of 
the Muzdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids, p. 82. The association of Tishtrya with 
rain does not seem involved. 
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helical rising occurs in the hottest part of the year, while the 
fifth month, July-August, was ruled by Ameretat, who represents 
in her physical aspect vegetation, thus typifying the harvest time. 
The sixth month, August-September, had as a presiding genius 
the archangel X3a@ra Vairya, who is meteorologically the god of 
metals." He is, furthermore, in this aspect the instrument by 
which channels are drawn (Vd. 9, 10; ef. 16,6; 17,6; Yt. 10, 
125). This may then have referred either to the plow, in allu- 
sion to the new tillage after the gathering of the summer crop, 
or, more probably, to the tools used in building. If the latter 
hypothesis be possible, an analogue might be sought in the 
Babylonian Abu, the name of the fifth Babylonian month (July- 
August), which distinctly implies, as already stated, that this 
month was especially devoted to building. The Iranian building 
period would then be separated from the Babylonian only by a 
month. The seventh month, September—October, the last of 
summer, is under the lordship of Mithra, the deity of the sun, so 
that we have here an exact parallel with the seventh month of 
the Babylonians, which was under the governance of Shamash in 
allusion to the fair autumn weather. The regents of the eighth 
Iranian month, October-November, were the Apo, or the waters, 
pointing evidently to the rainy season beginning in the autumn, 
and over the ninth month, November—December, rules Atar3, 
the fire, obviously as the deity who gives protection against the 
cold of winter. The ruler of the tenth month, Din,’ December-— 
January, was the Supreme Lord, Ormazd himself. This has 
given rise to a conjecture,” which has hardly proved tenable, 
that the Iranian year originally began with the month of Din, 
instead of Fravartin, especially as the first day of every month is 


11An interesting coincidence, which is, of course, purely accidental, lies in the ascrip- 
tion of the autumn to the element metal in the Sinico-Japanese calendar. See von Siebold, 
Nippon, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 51. 

120n Din, Dai, as equivalent to Ormazd, see Darmesteter, Le ZA., Vol. I, p. 34, n. 2; 
Gray, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, Vol. II, p. 677. 

13 A similar hypothesis has been advanced concerning the Babylonian year, but it seems 
on the whole improbable. It is worth noting in this connecticn that the Hindu and Roman 
years began, like the Babylonian and Iranian, in the spring. The Old Persian calendar 
began, according to Oppert, with the month Bagayadi§, ‘‘ honor to the god(s),” in October- 
November, but the fourth month, January-February, in a manner perhaps analogous to the 
Zoroastrian Din, was Anamaka, “the nameless,” doubtless in honor of Auramazda, whose 
name was regarded as a “‘name which is above every name.” It is significant in this con- 
nection, that the month of Andmaka is preceded by that of A®riyadia, “ fire-worship,” a 
concept precisely parallel to that of the Avesta Atar8’, who precedes Din. As the months 
Bagayadi’, Aériyadia, and Anamaka are the only ones in the Old Persian Calendar with 
hierarchic names, it is probable that there was a direct influence from one Iranian people 
on the other. 
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under the auspices of Ahura Mazda. Yet Din can hardly have 
been the first month, for the five intercalated Gahanbars fall 
just before the month of Fravartin, exactly as the interpolated 
29th of February precedes the first day of the original Roman 
calendar. Furthermore, all the sources thus far known are 
unanimous in making Fravartin the first month, although this 
argument in itself is of little value in view of the late date of the 
authorities in question. Neither is another theory which has 
been proposed, that Din was originally the middle of the year, 
which therefore began with Ameretat (July-August), any more 
satisfactory than that which makes Din the first month. 

Why Ormazd should preside over this month is an extremely 
doubtful problem. It can hardly be on account of the remini- 
scence of his original functions as a sky-god, for Anu, his 
Babylonian analogue, is one of the deities who presides over the 
first month Nisan (March-April). The only explanation which 
I can suggest is an extremely fanciful one, on which I myself 
lay little stress, presenting it only in lieu of none at all. It will 
be noted that, in conformity to Zoroastrian custom in general, no 
month is dedicated to an evil spirit. This would be giving 
recognition to Ahriman, a thing blasphemous to the Iranian 
mind, although the Babylonians could consecrate a month (Adar, 
or February-March) to the seven evil spirits. Now the only 
season of the year which was, according to the Avesta, created 
by Ahriman was winter, which extended from October 17 to 
March 20 (Darmesteter, Le ZA., Vol. I, p. 37; Vol. III, p. 34; 
Bindahisn, 7). This season, “created by the demon” (daévo- 
data, Vd. I, 3, ef. Bd. XXVIII, 1) is mentioned as a curse 
equal to the serpent, the special object of hatred to the Iranians 
as early as the time of Herodotus (I, 140). The heart of this 
period is the month which received the name of Din. May it 
be, then, that in conscious defiance of the power of Ahriman the 
center of the time of his power was made sacred to his great 
opponent and conqueror, Ahura Mazda? The lord of the 
eleventh month, January-February, is Vohiman. The reason for 
his succession after Ormazd is evidently not meteorological but 
theological. This made clear by the Pahlavi texts which call 
Vohiman the first creation of Ormazd (Bd. I, 23; Datistan-i 
Dinik, XL, 1; Dinkart, 9, 38, 6; 9, 69, 47; 4, 4, 12; 7, 1, 4), 
while the Gathas term Ahura Mazda “the father of the Good 
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Mind,” ¢. e., Vohiiman (vanhaus pitaram mananhd, Ys. XXXI, 
8; XLV, 4; cf XXXVIII, 3). Vohiman is, moreover, the 
special protector of the good creation (Dk. 9, 42, 10), and thus 
of the righteous man (ibid., 9, 44,12). It is he who brings 
revelation to man (Ys. XXIX, 7, and numerous other Gathic 
passages), and the blessings both of this life and of the life to 
come (Ys. XLVII, 3, and other passages in the Gathas). As 
the first born of Ormazd naturally succeeds him in the regency 
of the months, so in Babylonia the sky-god Anu is followed 
by Bel, who is pre-eminently the lord of man (Jastrow, pp. 
141, 297), thus occupying a place in the Babylonian calendar 
like Vohiiman in the Iranian. The deity of the last month, 
February-March, is Spendarmat. As Vohiman is the son of 
Ormazd, Spendarmat is his daughter (Ys. XLV, 4, see also the 
Pahlavi sources translated by West. SBE., Vol. XVIII, pp. 396, 
401, 416; Dk. 9, 53, 29; 9, 69, 47). Meteorologically she 
represents the earth, and thus is essentially a deity of fertility, 
being furthermore associated frequently with women and mar- 
riage. She, therefore, appropriately presides over the opening 
of spring. In this way there is a regular succession from the 
last three months of the old year to the first of the new. The 
connecting link between the Supreme Lord and the earth is his 
chosen messenger and first-born child, while the guardian spirits 
who rule over both earth and man fittingly prepare the way for 
the new cycle of the seasons. 

It is evident, in the light of what has been said, that there is 
a marked similarity in the spirit of the Babylonian and Iranian 
systems of nomenclature of the months. Both proceed on a 
twofold basis. In the main, meteorological functions and 
aspects determine the choice of deities to rule over the several 
months, yet, besides this naturalistic basis of selection, there are 
marked traces of a theological system, which is of later growth. 
The arrested development of this phase may be seen clearly in 
the Old Persian calendar as contrasted with the Zoroastrian." 


14There seems to be at least one other instance of a calendar on the double basis of 


meteorology and theology in the ancient Aztec system, which named the twenty months of 
the Mexican year as follows: Atlacahualco, ‘‘want of water” (Feb. 2); ‘“lacaxipehualiztli, 
“boning of men” (Feb. 21); Tozotontli, “short fast’? (Mar. 13); Hueitozotli, “long fast” 
(April 2); Toxcatl, ‘‘dry, slippery” (April 22); Etzalcualitzi, “partridge” (May 12); 


Tecuilhuitontli, ‘little feast of the gods” (June 1); Hueitecuilhuitl, “great feast of the 
gods ” (June 21); Tlaxochimaco, * birth of the flowers’’ (July 11) ; Xocohuetzi, “fall of the 
fruits” (July 31); Ochpaniztli, ‘‘month of brooms” (Aug. 20); Teolteco, “arrival of the 
gods” (Sept. 9); Tepelhuitl, ‘feast of the mountains” (Sept. 29); Quecholli, “ francolin 
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Yet there seems to have been no direct influence, but only the 
more subtle influence of dim reminiscence and of spirit, such as 
Babylonia exercised not over Iran alone, but over more distant 
Greece, so that from the most powerful nation of the ancient 
Semitic world, not from kindred India, came the system of 
terminology of the Zoroastrian months. 


bird” (Oct. 19); Panquetzalilitztli, “feast of the flags’ (Nov. 8); Anemoztli, ‘fall of the 
waters” (Nov. 28); Tititl, ‘severe weather’ (Dec. 18); Izcalli, ‘‘ resuscitation” (Jan. 7) ; 
Neomontemi, ‘empty, useless,” the five epagonal days. See Biart, The Aztecs, tr. Garner, 
p. 64. The Sinico-Japanese calendars seem to afford no analogies to the Babylonian or 
Iranian. See von Siebold, Nippon, 2d ed., Vol. II, pp. 22-25. 











THE GOEL IN RUTH 4:14, 15. 


By Juxius A. Brewer, 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The question who the Goél is in Ruth 4:14, 15 is a part of 
the problem which I discussed in an article on the “Gullah in 
the Book of Ruth” in Vol. XIX, No. 3 (April, 1903), pp. 143-8, 
of this JouRNAL. Two answers are possible: the Goél was either 
Boaz or Obed. 

Bertholet (in Marti’s Kurzer Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, Die fainf Megillot, p. 68) decides for Obed: “The 
Goél, for whose sake the women praise Naomi, is not Boaz, but 
because of Di the new-born; to him refers also the suffix in 
i720. He becomes Naomi’s next Goél (who takes upon himself 
all the duties of such a one) because he is regarded as the son of 
her son Mahlon, being born of Mahlon’s wife.”' Nowack (in 
Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, ‘Richter, Ruth und 
Bacher Samuelis,” p. 199) agrees with Bertholet. 

It cannot be denied that there is some force in the arguments. 
Nevertheless, they are not convincing. And that for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

In the first place, up to this point in the story it is Boaz who 
is the Goél of Naomi and Ruth, or better, Boaz is the one who is 
not only a Goél, but has also performed the duty of the Goél. 
This is emphasized all through the story; in fact, the whole of it 
hinges on it. In 2:20 Naomi remembers that Boaz is her and 
Ruth’s Goél; in 3:2 she calls him “our Goél;” in 3:9 Ruth 
reminds Boaz of his duty as Goél; in 3:12 he acknowledges his 
obligation, and in 3:13 he declares that he is willing to perform 
the duty if the other Goél, who is a nearer kinsman than he, is 
unwilling, and in 4:10 sqq. he fulfils his promise. Surely, Naomi 
has not been left without a Goél, for the brave Boaz has acted 
faithfully as such. Indeed, the exclamation of the women, 


1“ Der Goél, um dessentwillen die Weiber Naomi preisen, ist nicht etwa Boas, sondern 
wegen = parm der Neugeborene; auf ihn bezieht sich auch das Suffix in }QW. Er wird 
Naomi’s nachster Goél (der nun alle Pflichten eines solchen auf sich nimmt) weil er als Sohn 
ihres Sohnes Machlon gilt, von Machlon’s Weib geboren.”’ 
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‘Blessed be Yahweh, who hath not left thee this day without a 
Goél!’’ would sound rather strange, in the light of the previous 
story, if we should now have to suppose that Obed is meant and 
not Boaz. If the declaration is not made before the birth of Obed 
it comes decidedly too late. For she had already had the benefit 
of a true Goél in the person of Boaz. Moreover, “the day,” to 
which the whole story moves from the beginning, is the day when 
the fortune of Ruth is made, that is, the day when Yahweh has 
not left Naomi without a Goél. It will be remembered that the 
whole planning of Naomi was to this end, that she might help 
Ruth to become happy. And this end was attained on the day 
of Ruth’s marriage. It is true that happiness for the ancients 
would not have been complete without the birth of a son. Thus 
the culmination of Ruth’s happiness is not reached until Obed is 
born, and indeed the climax of the story is not reached till we 
know that Obed becomes eventually the ancestor of David! But 
the whole story bears witness that Naomi had not been planning 
how to raise seed for her son Mahlon, but how to secure Ruth’s 
fortune, and this was secured on the day when Boaz married her. 

With this we have already touched the second objection to 
Bertholet’s and Nowack’s position. The marriage is not a Levirate 
marriage at all. The connection of the Levirate with the Gullah 
in the book of Ruth is not original, but due to a later interpolator. 
For the arguments of this assertion, I may be permitted to refer 
to the above-mentioned article, and also to an article on ‘Die 
Leviratehe im Buche Ruth” in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1903, Heft 2. If this is accepted, then it follows that 
this Levirate element cannot be used as an argument and we 
cannot say any longer, ‘‘He will be Naomi’s next Goél who takes 
upon himself all the duties of such a one, because he is regarded 
as the son of Mahlon, being born of Mahlon’s wife,” for according 
to the original story he is not Mahlon’s, but Boaz’s son; he is not 
the offspring of a Levirate marriage. 

One other argument may be adduced against the identification 
of Obed with the Goél. It need not be denied that this third 
argument is rather more of a subjective character. If it is main- 
tained that the Goél in vss. 14, 15 is Obed and not Boaz, we have 
the strange fact that the writer introduces the women twice and 
makes them say practically the same things twice, in vss. 14, 15 
and in vs. 17a, only how much less forcibly in vs. 17! This 
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would provoke no comment with a great many writers, but can it 
be really assumed of a man who is one of the masters in the art 
of story telling, a man who by his wonderful art can charm even 
one of the world’s greatest poets so much that he pronounces his 
story “Das lieblichste kleine Ganze, das uns episch und idyllisch 
erhalten wurde’”’ (Goethe) ? 

This last point gives us a hint in what direction the solution 
of the difficulty must be sought. For it seems to me that some- 
how a little confusion has come into the text, which has made the 
difference of opinion possible. But this may easily be removed 
by rearranging the verses in the following order: vss. 14, 15a (to 
“old age”), 13, 17a (to ‘‘Naomi;”’ omit i> and Dw), 156, 16, 
17b, so that the whole would read as follows: 

And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be Jehovah, who hath not 


left thee this day without a Goél ; (and) let his name be famous in Israel ; 
(and) he shall be unto thee a restorer of life and a nourisher of thine 


old age. 
And Boaz took Ruth and she became his wife; and he went in unto 


her, and Jehovah gave her conception and she bare a son. 

And the women, her neighbors, shouted, saying, There is a son born 
to Naomi! For thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, who is better to 
thee than seven sons, hath borne him. And Naomi took the child and 
laid it in her bosom and became nurse unto it. And they (the women) 
called his name Obed: he is the father of Jesse, the father of David. 


This rearrangement removes not only the difficulty about the 
Goél, but makes the narrative better in two other points: (1) it 
removes the blemish in vs. 17 referred to above; (2) it gives a 
beautiful climax: first, all the people who were in the gate 
said, we are witnesses, then the elders offer their congratulations 
to Boaz, Ruth and Naomi being, of course, not present at the gate- 
scene, and then the women come to Naomi and rejoice with her 
over Yahweh’s kindness to her and praise Boaz.. 

If this suggestion is valid, the question confronts us, How 
did the confusion existing in the present Hebrew text come 
about? Was it accidental or intentional? It cannot well be due 
to an accident or to the carelessness of a copyist, because there is 
system in it. The person who is responsible for it intended to 
create a definite impression on the readers of the story, and he 
has succeeded so well that even such scholars as Bertholet and 
Nowack cannot get away from it. The impression is that the 
marriage that has here taken place is a Levirate marriage. In 
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other words, the confusion is due to the interpolator of the Levi- 
rate passages. Originally there was nothing of the kind in the 
story, but by a few touches, which he added here and there, and 
by the rearrangement of vss. 13-17 the interpolator has brought 
it into the text. As the text now stands the Goél in vss. 14, 15 
seems to be as Bertholet and Nowack assert Obed and not Boaz 
(“‘today” comes after we have been told that Ruth had borne a 
son), and, moreover, the reasoning that Obed is regarded as 
Naomi’s son, because by virtue of the Levirate he is Mahlon’s 
son, has some foundation, if the verses are taken by themselves 
as they stand—but into what a number of inconsistencies this 
will involve us has been shown in the above-mentioned articles. 
Originally the Goél was Boaz and not Obed, and the sentence, 
‘“‘a son is born to Naomi,” has no Levirate implication. Nor is 
the adoption of Obed by Naomi implied in the statement, “And 
Naomi took the child and laid it in her bosom and became nurse 
unto it.” 

But what is the reason for these Levirate interpolations? 
That is a question which is bound up with the larger question 
in regard to the age and the purpose of the book. Of late it has 
become fashionable to regard the little book as a polemical treatise 
which originated in the struggle of the two parties at the time of 
Ezra’s and Nehemiah’s vigorous reaction against the intermarriage 
of Jews and foreigners. It is the protest of the liberal party 
against the extreme actions of these reformers. The story meant 
essentially the following: You strict rigorists assert that such 
marriages are absolutely forbidden and call down the wrath of 
Yahweh; have you then altogether forgotten how Yahweh has 
blest in a most wonderful manner the marriage of Boaz and the 
Moabitess Ruth, which was exactly one of those marriages that 
you oppose so vehemently? Do you not remember that they 
became David’s ancestors?! Can you then rightly say that 
Yahweh curses such marriages? 

This hypothesis is very attractive indeed, for it supplies a 
historical situation for the origin of the book. But it is to be 
noticed that there is absolutely no indication of polemics in the 
book ; and no special stress is laid on the fact that Ruth is a » 
foreigner, at least not as much as we should expect in a polemical 
treatise. Still, that might very well be an evidence of supreme 
art. The book would thus be all the more convincing. But it 
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must not be overlooked that the objector might reply, “Yes, but 
this was an extraordinary case; Boaz, you will agree, would never 
have married the Moabitish woman if he had not been obliged to 
do so by the ancient custom of the Levirate.”’ It does not seem 
possible that the author who wrote this story for this polemic 
purpose should have laid himself open to such an objection. 

Now we have seen that the Levirate idea is not an original 
part of the story, but has been inserted later on. It may perhaps 
still be possible to maintain so much of the above hypothesis that 
the book was used in this controversy by the opponents of Ezra, 
and that it was felt to be quite a weapon in the conflict. In order 
to take away this weapon from the liberal party one of the rigor- 
ists inserted the few apparently harmless interpolations about the 
Levirate, inserted them so finely that they would probably be 
taken merely as little hints bringing out the meaning of the text 
more clearly, if they were at all noticed; and now by virtue of 
these interpolations it was possible for the rigorists to ward off 
the attack by referring to the altogether extraordinary case of 
Boaz. Mahlon and Chiljon, who had taken Moabitish wives, had 
really sinned thereby—so they might now say—as you can 
clearly see by the swift punishment that has overtaken them: 
both die and leave no children; plainly the result of Yahweh’s 
wrath! But Boaz cannot help marrying Ruth; he was bound by 
the ancient law of the Levirate. You cannot cite his case as a 


parallel. 
It will be seen that the interpolator has succeeded very well 


in carrying out his plan. That we would today not rest content 
with this answer, but press further, need not trouble us here. 














Gxploration and Discovery. 


REPORT FROM BISMYA. I. 


Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expedition (Babylonian Sec- 
tion) of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has reported that the excavations at Bismya began on December 25, 
1903, and that they are now proceeding to his full satisfaction. With 
the commissioner, one servant, and a consular kavass, Dr. Banks left 
Bagdad by carriage for Hilleh on December 11. December 13, in 
company with Koldewey, he spent examining excavations at Babylon, 
and on the following day he visited Birs Nimrud. The party reached 
Diwanieh on December 15, and presented their letter to the muttessarif. 
No obstacles were placed in their way, and the authorities claimed that 
it would be unnecessary to take a large guard to Bismya. With two 
mounted and four foot-soldiers, and four workmen from Diwanieh, the 
party started for Bismya on December 17, and on the second day 
reached the village of Segban, the sheikh of the El-Bedin Arabs in 
whose territory Bismya is located. They were received hospitably by 
the chief, and on the following day Dr. Banks, with about twenty horse- 
men, spent a few hours at the ruin, which is three hours from the village. 
It was the intention of the Field Director to begin the excavations with 
about forty men, but on account of the numerous Montefik Arabs who 
had wandered north to escape the fighting about Nasarieh, the country 
is unsafe. Segban, who has been informed by the Turkish authorities 
that he will be held responsible for the safety of the party, was cautious 
and insisted that it would be unwise to remain at Bismya with less than 
sixty armed workmen. On December 22 men were placed at work upon 
two wells in what Dr. Banks believes to be the bed of the old canal Shat 
en-Nil, and also of a later stream which dried up at the breaking of the 
Hindieh dam. On December 24 work was begun on two more wells, 
and on the 25th water sprang up through a hole made by a workman’s 
pick, and the water was sweet. The third well progressed slowly. On 
December 28 water was also found in it. Thus one of the difficulties 
which have kept excavators from Bismya is settled, and there is every 
indication that the water will suffice for every season of the year. 

Bismya is a very large ruin, only Nippur, Warka, and perhaps 
Babylon surpassing it in extent. Its height does not exceed twelve 
meters, but it is considerably higher than Telloh, Fara, and other ruins 
where excavations have been successfully made. The length of the 
entire group of mounds, including a small low hill two hundred meters 
or so to the northwest, is 1,695 meters; the width is 840 meters. Ina 
general way, the ruins form a rough oblong square. The square may 
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be described as consisting of two parts, separated by a valley running 
east and west. The northern part, which is by far the larger, is lined 
on its western edge by nearly a dozen high circular mounds, as if repre- 
senting so many buildings apparently overlooking the canal. The 
hill gradually slopes away to the east, which Dr. Banks believes to be 
the old necropolis. The southern part is not extensive. Its highest 
hills are in the southwest corner. Dr. Banks is of the opinion that the 
mound has not been inhabited since Babylonian times. There are no 
walls visible above the surface; the few heaps of brick which the Arabs 
have collected have been mistaken for walls. The surface of the mound 
is smooth, and has not been dug over by the Arab antiquity hunters, as 
have been most other Babylonian ruins, for Bismya is so far from water, 
and in so dangerous a locality, that a single man, or a small company 
of men, could remain there for only a few hours at a time. 

Excavations are proceeding with a force of one hundred men. As 
yet only the surface has been scratched, and in no place have they gone 
to a greater depth than two meters; but wherever they dig they come 
upon some wall or tomb. The men, some of whom have worked in 
every ruin in Babylonia, agree that Bismya is by far the richest and the 
easiest to excavate. The results which are so rapidly coming in are 
evidence of this. 

The Arabs have given the Field Director much trouble. There is a 
dispute about the ownership of the site of Bismya, and letters have 
passed between the Field Director and the sheikh of the Montefik. 

Bismya is an exceedingly rich ruin, and there is not a yard of it 
without something of interest. The excavations have already demon- 
strated what the ruins contain, and if funds were available to employ 
several hundred workmen, not only would the security, which just at 
present is very uncertain, be perfect, but the entire ruin could be satis- 
factorily excavated before the expiration of the irade. The expense of 
the staff, which is by far the larger part, would not be materially 


increased. 
Rosert Francis Harper, 
Director. 
March 235, 1904. 





